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Central Penn “over top” 

The “extra mile” was taken by 
Central Penn leaguers at their con- 
vention, Christ Second Church, AI- 
toona, July 9-11, when they presented 
a check for $439.20 to the LLA rep- 
resentative. The synod had already 
paid its 1952 LLA apportionment 
quota of $1,200 in full. This “over 
the top” money was given because 
synodical membership had increased 
since quotas were assigned. 

At a later session LLA Representa- 
tive John Mangum was also given 
$279.04 to be used for the Argentine 
mission project. 

“Perhaps the peak of the conven- 
tion,” Luruer Lire Correspondent 
Dick Geib reported, “was reached 
Thursday night when over 400 lea- 
guers gathered in Jaffa Mosque for 
the ‘Fiesta Time’ banquet.” The Rev. 
Luke Rhoads, superintendent of the 
Allegheny Lutheran Home for the 
Aged, spoke concerning the mission 
project. The banqueteers contributed 
an additional $98.00 for the boys’ 
school. 


Wentz re-elected 
Barbara Wentz, 23-year-old Glenside 
leaguer, was re-elected Central Penn 
president. Other officers named were: 
Shirley Frymire, Lititz, vice-president, 
Eleanor Hayman, Berwick, secretary; 
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Zane Sanner, Hooyersville, treasurer. 

Departmental secretaries, selected 
were: Doris Bull, Philadelphia, evan- 
gelism; Fred Shilling, Davidsville, life 
service; Dorothy Engel, Yeadon, mis- 
sionary; Helen Riale, Red Lion, edu- 
cation; Pauline Baker, Somerset, in- 
termediate; Richard Geib, Manheim, 
publicity; and Alma Griffith, Harris- 
burg, statistical. 


Outstanding leagues 

Nine leagues receiving the gold seal 
award for high scores in the standard 
of efficiency were: Grace, Sunbury; 
First, Altoona; Newry, Newry; First, 
Philipsburg; Benscreek, Holsopple; 
St. James’, Altoona; Zion, Manheim; 
St. James,’ Chanceford; and Christ 
Second, Altoona. 

Winning drama of the synodical 
educational contest was presented by 
the intermediate league of Holy Trin- 
ity, Berwick. Award was a religious 
picture. Blue seal for proficiency in 
the intermediate 16-point program 
went to Christ’s Casebeer, Sipesville. 
Gold seal went to Grace, Red Lion, 
and red seal to Trinity, Berlin. 


Florida prexy pledges support 
Whole-hearted support of the Flor- 
ida Luther League was pledged by 
Florida Synod President Royal Yount. 
Speaking at the syodical LL conven- 
tion in Camp Emmanuel, Groveland, 
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Pastor Yount said, “We are conscious 
of the potential power among youth. 
We wish to work together more 
closely as the Florida Synod. Take 
advantage of us, young people, be- 
cause we want to help you.” As an 
indication of that loyalty and support, 
he invited the Florida Luther League 
to send a representative to the synod 
convention. 


Progress reports from each local 
league highlighted one convention 
session. Service projects carried out 
by leagues ranged all the way from 
baking cookies for soldiers, to “polic- 
ing” the church grounds, to maintain- 
ing a league library. Three leagues in 
Jacksonville had pooled their efforts 
to service the new Lutheran service 
center there. They provide ping-pong, 
checkers, magazines, and assist at the 
snack bar. 

New state project will be the pur- 
‘chasing of a baptismal font for a 
mission congregation—St. Andrew’s 


A $1,000 SCHOLARSHIP 
goes to LLA’s Life Service 
Secretary Harold Kruger 
from the Lutheran Brother- 
hood Insurance Society. R. 
E. Haugan, left, vice-chair- 
man of the Brotherhood 
board, hands the award 
certificate to Harold, while 
Northwestern Seminary 
President Jonas H. Dress- 
ler smiles approval. Har- 
old, who is vice-president 
of the lowa LL, will use the 
scholarship for advanced 
theological studies in the 
field of New Testament. 
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Church, St. Petersburg. 

Two leagues were “honored” by the 
convention: St. Mark’s, Jacksonville, 
received the award under Florida’s 
18-point program, for the fifth year; 
and Trinity, St. Petersburg, was 
awarded the honor of publishing the 
synodical paper, The Illuminator. 

Former president James Weble re- 
ported that membership in the synod- 
ical league had mushroomed in the 
past year from 132 to 192 leaguers. 

Duncan to lead 

Officers are: Tom Duncan, Lake- 
land, president; Dorothy  Dickau, 
West Palm Beach, vice-president; 
Peggy Eismann, Jacksonville, record- 
ing secretary; Alice Lucas, Jackson- 
ville, corresponding secretary; James 
Ware, St. Petersburg, treasurer; Mary 
Blaine, St. Petersburg, and Susan 


Linebaugh, Jacksonville, members-at- 
large. 
For the first time, Florida can boast 
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of an evangelism secretary. Jim 
Reneke of Jacksonville now holds that 
‘post. Other secretaries appointed are: 
Reginald Heine, Tampa, life service; 
Mary Wehle, St. Petersburg, educa- 
tion; Betty Clow, Miami, missionary; 
Gloria Gatliff, Lakeland, intermediate; 
and James Barker, Jacksonville, LLA 
convention. 


Intermediates swamp Ky.-Tenn. 

From the crowd of leaguers who 
surged into Holy Trinity Church, 
Nashville, July 18, to the leaguers 
who led the last devotional service, 
July 20, you could gather one fact 
about the Kentucky-Tennessee con- 
vention—the youngest crowd predomi- 
nated. Just a shade under half of the 
leaguers who registered belonged to 
the 12-14 age bracket. In fact, Elea- 
nor Guderian of Louisville declared, 
“It was beyond a doubt the youngest 
convention we have ever had.” 

But age did not hinder leaguers 
from a hot discussion of the proposed 
synodical budget. Leaguers scoured 
the $600 budget from top to bottom. 
They questioned every item of prob- 
able expense before finally giving it 
their okay... . 

The question asked most frequently 
at the synodical Argentine luncheon 
was, “What are the windows for?” 
The “windows” were miniatures—and 
had been placed on the serving table. 
Jane Schuster, vice-president, ex- 
plained that they represented Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee’s share in the current 
LLA mission project—to provide the 
windows for the pre-seminary build- 
ing at Beunos Aires, Argentina. Jane 
reported that leaguers of their synod 
had contributed almost half of their 
quota toward the building. 
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Tape recording 

The Rey. Charles Strubel intro- 
duced conventionites to two kings— 
Jeroboam and Rehoboam. Members 
of his league at St. Mark, Louisville, 
had written a script and recorded the 
story of these Old Testament men on 
a tape recorder. The story was part 
of Pastor Strubel’s presentation in 
demonstarting how leaguers could 
make the Bible come to life in their 
league sessions. 

Theme for the convention, “We 
Proudly Bear as Banner,” was used as 
a basis for four devotional services. 
Leaguers from Memorial, Nashville; 
St. Mark, Newport, Ky.; Christ 
Church, Jefferson, Ky.; and Fenner 
Memorial, Louisville, planned and 
conducted the services. 


New officers 

Officers elected were: Mary Carlyle 
Winkler, Anchorage, Ky., president; 
Jane Schuster, Louisville, vice-presi- 
dent; JoAnn Pennick, Louisville, cor- 
responding secretary; Joyce Collins, 
Louisville, recording secretary; Doris 
Dunaway, Louisville, treasurer; Jeré 
Pinson and Don Ignatz, Nashville, 
members-at-large. 


New York breaks record 

New Yorkers are still trying to find 
out if they broke their all-time record 
by having over 500 register for the 
state convention, Long Island, May 
29-June 1. No one present could re- 
member a larger New York LL con- 
clave. Sessions were, held in Holy 
Trinity, Hollis; Good Shepherd, Bel- 
laire; and Resurrection, St. Albans. 

Officers named were: Edward 
Schaertel, president; Edwin Heintz, 
vice-president; Ruth Van Campen, 
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Luther League spreads to Idaho 
Adopted: Korea and Pennsylvania 


treasurer; Audrey Dixson, recording 
secretary; and Jean Tesch, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

Additions were made to the life 
service flag to honor the outstanding 
league work of three men. They were: 
Edward Schaertel, Buffalo; Roy 
Sharp, Jr., Rochester; and Albert 
Tiedemann, Brooklyn. 


First league in Idaho 

First ULC Luther League in the 
state of Idaho was organized at Re- 
deemer Mission, Boise, April 6. This 
was over a month before Redeemer 
officially became a church. 

To show that they meant business 
the 18 charter members immediately 
adopted a service project of packing 
clothing for Lutheran World Relief. 
When they had finished they weighed 
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in a quarter of a ton of cartons. (See 
picture.) 

Early in April the new group also 
“adopted” a leaguer from Pennsyl- 
vania. Charles Klopp, who was at 
one time secretary of the St. James’ 
LL, Limerick, Pa., had just arrived 
in Boise and found work when he fell 
from a third floor window of the 
YMCA. He suffered extensive leg and 
arm fractures. Redeemer leaguers 
gathered in the hospital, furnished a 
cake for the occasion, and presented 
Charles with a New Testament for 
his birthday. 


New seminary sign 

A sign for the front of the new 
Pacific Lutheran Seminary, Berkeley, 
Cal., is the project of California’s 
Northern District. It was adopted at 
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the district convention, St. John’s 
Church, Sacramento. 

New district officers are: John 
Rinde, president; Ronald Hassett, 
vice-president; Dick Georges, treas- 
urer; Sharon Stotts, recording secre- 
tary; and Carolyn Nelson, correspond- 
ing secretary. 


Disaster in Indiana 

Hardships of Zion. Church, Bristol, 
Ind., have been shared by the Luther 
leaguers. Some time ago this congre- 
gation elevated its building in order 
to dig a basement. Before work was 
completed a strong wind blew the 
building over. 

The faithful congregation went to 
work on a new structure. Just three 
weeks before the new building was to 
be dedicated it burned. At present 
members are raising money to build 
again. 

Zion leaguers had painted chairs 
for the basement of the new church. 
They also care for the large ceme- 
WONG Gi hud 

Seventy-three delegates attended 
the annual Indiana workshops at 
Camp Lutherwald, June 21-22. Pro- 
gram was directed by a team of LLA 
caravaners. Indiana leaguers hope to 
reach their Argentine missionary 
quota soon, so they can contribute to 
the facilities at Camp Lutherwald. .. . 


Triple subscriptions 

Out in the wide spaces of Kansas, 
Luther leaguers dream big dreams 
and oftentimes realize them. Although 
official count gives only about 350 
leaguers in the synodical group, the 
young people decided to get 300 sub- 
scriptions to Lurner Lire by the 
time of LL camp at Washunga in 
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July. 

The campaign started back in 
March. The entire program of the 
synodical league centered around LLA 
publications during the month. All 
pastors were asked to mention Lv- 
THER Lire and High Ideals from their 
pulpits on the first Sunday in March. 
Packets containing sample copies had 
been sent to the pastors. Packets also 
went to league presidents. In these 
were enough sample copies for all 
league members. Jack Rabbit, official 
news organ of the Kansas LL, also 
ran articles about the publications. 


Visual bide for “Jopcce 


Films and filmstrips are available 
to be used with two topics printed 
in the September issue of LuTHER 
Lire. Discussion leaders wishing to 
use them should be sure to order well 
in advance.of showing date. 


THE UNCOMMON MAN—page 30 
Film—“Developing Your Character” 
(10-minute). This 16 mm, black and 
white sound film can be rented from 
the Religious Film Association, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (Branch 
offices in major cities.) Rental: $2. 
Filmstrip — “Making People Like 
You.” A 85 mm, black and white 
filmstrip, it is available from the 
United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Rental: 75¢. 
LIGHT ON LIFE’S MYSTERIES—page 24 
Film—“Beyond Our Horizon” (45- 
minute). May be obtained from the 
Religious Film Association (address 
above). Tells how a Norwegian pas- 
tor retained his faith in spite of dis- 
aster in his own family. Rental: $12. 
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Martha Heim 
Wins state-wide competition 


With four months yet to go before 
the campaign was over, at the end 
of March officers made a progress re- 
port. The synod had not yet hit its 
goal of 300 subscriptions. But it had 
doubled the number of High Ideals 
subscriptions and tripled the number 
of LurHer Lire subscriptions. 


Tops in 60,000 entrants 


After contest judges had _ pored 
over 60,000 essays entered in Penn- 
sylvania’s American Legion state-wide 
competition, they agreed that top hon- 
ors should go to 18-year-old Martha 
Heim, Luther leaguer from Christ 
Church, Gettysburg. Special award 
was a scholarship given at the Le- 
gion’s convention in Philadelphia. 

Martha is active in both church 
and high school activities. The long 
list includes: Secretary of Sunday 
school department, St. James’ Church; 
captain of cheerleaders; secretary of 
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girls’ athletic association; co-editor of 
features in school paper; general 
chairman of senior prom; representa- 
tive on student council; member of 
planning committee. for recreation 
center. 

Plans include studying journalism at 
Pennsylvania State College. She has 
contributed to the “Sub-Deb” page of 
Ladies’ Home Journal. She is daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Heim. 


Rising tennis star 

In today’s big-time tennis circles, 
there are two 17-year-old lassies who 
are grabbing off many of the top hon- 
ors. 

One is from the West coast—by 
name, Maureen Connolly, San Diego, 
Cal., the No. 1 woman tennis player 
in the world. 

The other is from the East coast— 
by name, Connie Gross, Norristown, 
Pa., who is also climbing the tennis 
tournament ladder with successful 
regularity. 

And before we go any further, al- 
low us to say that young Connie is a 
ULC Lutheran, member of Center 
Square Lutheran Church, Norristown, 
Pa., and one of the congregation’s 
Sunday school teachers. 

When this was being written, Con- 
nie had just won the Montgomery 
Women’s Tennis Championship in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. She is the 
youngest femme ever to come out on 
top in the tournament’s long history. 

In the final set of the championship 
match, Connie went on one streak, 
winning five straight games, allowing 
her opponent only three points during 
the five games—that’s nigh perfect 
tennis! 

Already this year she has been 
crowned Philadelphia and _ District 
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Girls Clay Court Champion in both 
singles and doubles. Earlier in the 
year she won the Western New Jersey 
Girls Tennis Championship. She was 
a member of thé 1952 Middle States 
Junior Wrightman Cup Team. 

Connie is an honor student; 1952 
winner of Elmire College Key Award, 
presented annually to the outstanding 
girl of the junior class of Norristown 
high school. The award is based on 
high scholastic achievement, leader- 
ship, good citizenship, and participa- 
tion in extra-curricula activities. 

She was also recipient of the Mid- 
dle States Girls Sportsmanship trophy 
this season. 

All this, and Connie just turned 17 
years of age on the 15th of August 
this year. 


LUTHER LIFE writers . 


An unusual number of professional 
writers have contributed to the Sep- 
tember issue. . . . Peter E. Terzick, a 
Lutheran layman of Indianapolis, 
Ind., is editor of The Carpenter, offi- 
cial publication of the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. His article (page 34) is 
especially suited to Labor Day week- 
end. But it says things that should 
be heard all year round. 

Mrs. R. B. Rickard has beet pub- 
lished in magazines ranging from 
Maclean’s to Mademoiselle. Her hus- 
band is managing editor of the Phil- 
ipsburg, Pa., Daily Journal. . . . Mrs. 
S. W. Beers is a free lance writer 
from Palmerton, Pa... . 

Outstanding churchmen are also 
among the contributors. . . . The Rev. 
Royal E. Lesher is new president of 
the Texas Synod. Formerly he was 
ULC director of evangelism. . . . Dr. 
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Connie Gross 
The future looks bright 


William E, Hulme is on the faculty of 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa... . 
The Rev. Charles S. Wessinger is a 
Lutheran pastor in Thomasville, N. C. 

. The Rev. Donald A. Clinton is 
developing a new congregation in 
Beaverton, Ore. 


Letter to editor 
Sm: 

The article, “How to Start a War,” by 
Harold C. Letts in the July issue of Lu- 
THER Lire, in my opinion, sounded like 


State Department propaganda. That 
“certain general” is held in very high 
regard here on the West Coast. The 


article was offensive to me and I’m sure 
to many others. 

I wonder if people realize there is 
a war going on. Have you scanned the 
casualty totals after two years of this 
needless war in Korea? 


San Diego, Cal. JANET VOSSELER 
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Financial Report 
June 30, 1952 


1952 Apportionment Argentina Missionary Project 


Quota Paid Quota Paid 
Galiiotnia ee ees ot nee $438.40 (1) $438.40 $548.00 $275.00 
_ Calivete cee aa eee 1022.40 1278.00 
Central Pennsylvania .. 1200.00(5) 1200.00 1500.00 33.00 
«Columbia District ..... 116.00 145.00 51.24 
GoOnmechicUivyea. sav yen. 80.00 (4) 100.00 100.00 (1) 110.00 
| Oni Cee tye -e ee 105.00 ‘ 132.00 103.40 
Georgia-Alabama .... 232.80 84.00 291.00 105.52 
LOTS epee. = cen ees 960.00 666.21 1200.00 (2) 1200.00 
lave Krotnkere Ba A aac ae 404.80 200.00 506.00 345.00 
HOW Clumemea tacraceter tne ee 545.60 275.00 682.00 200.00 
BEKGiISCISMe ter Rita. ee 280.00 (6) 280.00 350.00 41.09 
Keniucky-Tennessee ... 270.40 135.20 338.00 153.75 
MieinVAKellieli ywtcusa es di tees 686.40 175.20 858.00 239.68 
INANE nfo (eli genres a meonGre oes 276.00 345.00 
BeMidwest: se) ooo. cess a 695.20 100.00 869.00 661.05 
Ministerium of Pa. ..... 3296.80 1610.00 4121.00 1487.24 
BN AiiheSOtOme uss ceseie Se 1 640.80 147.41 801.00 301.50 
BEIVISSISSID (Ol Usa ca acres age 19.20 17.10 24.00 11.00 
ING) MIRCIMGID remo ereeee Comoe 30.00 8.16 
INebraskas jar-dasssaels 514.40 259.53 643.00 247 83 
New Jersey ......... 678.40 100.00 848.00 238.85 
INI AKOHS tito omar 1600.00 2000.00 179.6) 
INorih! Carolina =... 1966.40 (3) 1966.40 2458.00 125223 
INGV.GieS COC erent rates: 121.60 152.00 
BRO) hitern Satin aie aan 2003.20 653.43 2504.00 867.01 
Pacific Northwest ..... 100.00 18.75 125.00 36.44 
Be piispUnahiene ees 980.00 294.59 1225.00 408.98 
Rocky Mountain ...... 112.00 140.00 10.00 
Souin Carolina 2...... 1160.00 544.00 1450.00 340.96 
See ag Oe Sore 306.40 100.00 383.00 238.34 
IC CHITIC caret eh Nes ered cet 542.40 (2) 542.40 678.00 57.88 
Western Canada ..... 488.80 150.00 611.00 13.00 
Wear Niele O57 aioe oe 144.00 180.00 
Wiixcomallah See ees abe 534.40 89.66 668.00 211.70 
PUCTTOUIRICO! ects sca ee: 75.00 
‘Slotelafel |i are aericka ese 407.12 
$10147.28 $9911.56 


———_—_—_—$—$——_—_——_—_—$—$_—— $$$ _$__$_$_$$_$_$_$_$_$_$$$<$$$ $$$ V_e—_V—Vrer 
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“ 4H CLUB MEMBER 
LIVES HERE.” This sign, 
painted in green and white 

and displaying the 4-H emblem, sets 
apart many farm homes along country 
dirt roads, blacktops, and concrete 
highways throughout Carbon County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Such a sign marks the home of 
Delbert Eckhart, a versatile, ener- 
getic youth of Pennsylvania Dutch 
descent. He was one of four of Penn- 
sylvania’s twenty-eight thousand 4-H 
club members selected as a delegate 
to the National 4-H Camp in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last June. 

“It was the surprise of my life,” 
elated Delbert. “Our county farm 
agent had given me a questionnaire 
to fill out and had asked me to write 
an essay on the skills I had learned 
in 4-H Club work. But I didn’t know 
what it was for.” 
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The foundation of this accomplish- 
ment began in 1942 when Delbert 
enrolled in the 4-H Chick Rearing 
Club and upon completion of the 
project received a first award merit 
ribbon. 

“T shall never forget that year,” he 
reminisced. “I started my project with 
102 New Hampshire Red chicks and 
was fortunate to rear all 102. There 
were 46 cockerels and 56 pullets. 
These pullets I kept for laying hens 


me ae : Pi mace , er 
DID YOU EVER try holding two calves at the same time? It takes a little 


practice. To the left is Ebony, a baby beef of Aberdeen Angus. To the right 
is a registered Holstein dairy calf. Both are 4-H projects. 
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and they laid from 70 to 90 per 
cent the entire time I had them. With 
the profit from this project I built a 
brooder house, bought a brooder 
stove and other necessary equipment, 
and had enough left for a few war 
bonds. I doubt if I'll ever have a year 
like that again.” 

From that time on Delbert has won 
first awards each year with the ex- 
ception of 1948 when he received a 
second merit award. 
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In HIGH scHooL Delbert played the 
trombone in the school orchestra and 
band. He graduated in 1950 and 
since then has kept records, ordered 
feed, and generally managed his fa- 
ther’s poultry flock in addition to his 
own. He is his father’s right-hand 
man in the fields, too, for they grow 
barley, oats, wheat, corn, and hay to 
supply the needs for their poultry and 
live stock. 

Delbert has attended 4-H Club 
Week several times and Leadership 
Training School at State College. In 
1951, he was one of three on a poul- 
try judging team to take top honors 
at Club Week. Later the team com- 
peted in a 4-H egg grading contest, 
a special event staged by the North- 
eastern Poultry Producers in Harris- 
burg. 

“Tye always liked chickens. As a 
youngster, I sometimes made pets of 
them. I still like a pet or two,” he 
added. “If you've never heard a 
young cockerel trying to crow you've 
missed an amusing kind of music. 

“He begins with a sort of gargling 
noise,’ he explained. “Many tries 
later he exhales a throaty croak. You'd 
think he owned the farm the way he 
struts when he finally ends up with 
a clear “‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.’ Soon each 
young rooster tries to outcrow the 
other. It’s exciting, too, to find the 
first pullet egg!” 

Delbert does not confine his 4-H 
interest to poultry. For the second 
year he has been in the Baby Beef 
Club and for the first time is a mem- 
ber of the Dairy Club. His steer, an 
Aberdeen Angus, placed third at the 
County Fair in 1951. He gained two 
pounds a day, tipping the scale at 
1,205 pounds at the time he was 
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ON COLD, SNOWY days, when work 
around the farm is slack, Delbert enjoys 
the profitable hobby of weaving. Last win- 
ter he pleased one customer with 26 beau- 
tiful rugs. 


shown and sold at the Farm Show in 
Harrisburg last winter. 

Daily, Delbert has practiced the 
4-H Club pledge of “I pledge my 
head to clearer thinking; my heart to 
greater loyalty; my hands to larger 
service; and my health to better liv- 
ing for my club, my community and 
my country.” He has learned how to 
cooperate with others in working to- 
ward a common 4-H goal: “To make 
the best better.” 


During the 10 years that he has 
been in 4-H work he has been in the 
Chick Rearing Club, Vegetable Vari- 
ety, Capon, Baby Beef and Dairy 
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clubs. He is presently enrolled in the 
Dairy Club, Baby Beef, Chick Rear- 
ing and Capon clubs. He has served 
as game leader, president, and vice- 
president. He was master of cere- 
monies of a skit presented by Carbon 
County club members at 4-H Club 
Week. He is now serving as presi- 
dent of the Big Creek 4-H Club, vice- 
president of the Carbon County Baby 
Beef Club, and president of the 
county-wide officers training workshop 
which includes home economics and 
agricultural officers. 

He has made good use of his prof- 
its from his 4-H projects. He has a 
third share in a combine, has invested 
some money in his steer and dairy 
calf, purchased a life insurance policy, 
war bonds, a used car, a 35 mm cam- 
_ era and slide projector. He also has 
a savings account. 


DELBERTS PARENTS have taught, 
~ not only by words, but by example, 
to put first things first. Their teach- 
ings have fallen on good ears, taken 
- root, and flourished. Both parents are 
active in Sunday school and church 
work. His father has been superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school for 25 
years. 

Prior to joining the senior choir at 
Jerusalem Lutheran Church, Trachs- 
ville, Pa., Delbert served as acolyte 
and sang with the junior choir. He 
has assisted his father in Sunday 
school work, serving as librarian and 
assistant superintendent of the senior- 
young people department. As a mem- 
ber of the evangelism committee he 
visited non-church goers and lax 
church members, urging them to 
“come to church.” 

A portion of his 4-H earnings go to 
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the church. In addition to regular 
contributions, he has also given for 
Christian Higher Education Year Ap- 
peal and Lutheran World Action. 
The lad to whom God has given 
many talents sums up his attitude to- 
ward God and the good earth as fol- 
lows: “In nearly everything I do on 
the farm, I feel I come in very close 
contact with God—in the planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting of the 
grain. If it weren’t for God’s help to 
the farmer the world would soon 
come to an end. It is by God’s work 
through the laws of nature, which he 
has created, that plants and animals 
have life. By being gentle and 
thoughful to the animals they, in turn, 
will produce so much better for me.” 


DELBERT’S PLANS for the future are 
uncertain. He can’t decide between 
two ambitions: Devoting his life to 
farming and entering college to study 
dairy husbandry or poultry. Whatever 
his choice, success and happiness will 
be his, for through 4-H Club work he 
has grown more mature socially, phys- 
ically, and spiritually. 

In the conclusion of his essay tell- 
ing of 4-H Club he states, “The value 
of 4-H experience gained and the 
skills learned is worth more to me 
than words can tell. 4-H Club makes 
better farmers, better homemakers, 
better citizens, and better communi- 
ties in which to live in this democratic 
country of ours.” 

To be one of four selected from a 
total of twenty-eight thousand 4-H 
Club members to attend the National 
4-H Camp at Washington is quite an 
accomplishment. But behind that 
achievement lie years of patience and 
hard work. 
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The younger generation proves its ability in the 


Science Talent Search 


By Dorothy Rickard 


HAT’S the next generation 

coming to?” is asked today 

with eager anticipation rather 
than pessimistic resignation. The jun- 
ior generation is performing minor 
miracles worthy of adult minds espe- 
cially in the fast growing field of sci- 
ence. 

Take, for example, Donald B. John- 
son, of Berkeley, Cal., who, at 17, 
had built a jet engine out of alum- 
inum scraps, which he adapted to run 
a vacuum cleaner. 

Another 17-year-old, John J. Dem- 
kovich, Jr., of New Brunswick, N. J., 
built an infrared specroradiometer, a 
device for analyzing substances by 
the infrared light they emit 

In building the instrument he used 
parts from an old earphone, wooden 
toy, sealing wax, aluminum foil, elec- 
tric train transformer, and 32 other 
materials. 

Buying a prism would have been 
too expensive, so Jobn made one out 
of rock-salt by devising an original 
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ROBERT J. KOLENKOW, 17, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., demonstrates one of his home-built 
projects, a device that measures the speed 
of sound. Robert was top scholarship win- 
ner in the 10th annual Science Talent 
Search. He wants to become a college 
physics teacher. 
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FINALISTS inspect the omegatron equipment at the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


Left to right are James J. Cowan, Ill, 17, Maryville, Tenn.; Mary Helen Martin, 
17, College Park, Md.; and John M. Dennison, 16, Potomac State Farm, 


Keyser, W. Va. 
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method of cutting and polishing the 
crystal. 

A third 17-year-old, Robert J. 
Kolenkow, Niagara Falls, N. Y., con- 
structed an electrical calculator that 
includes 66 handmade relays. It can 
perform two computing operations. It 
can tell if one number is greater than 
another; it can also subtract a num- 
ber from four. And it can “remem- 
ber” as many as four numbers at 
once. 

It contributed towards placing Bob 
ahead of Don and John, as well as 
several other boys and girls to win 
the Science Talent Search and a 
$2,800 college scholarship. 
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Tue Searcu is an.annual hunt for 
the best potential scientists among the 
nation’s public, private, and parochial 
school seniors. It is conducted by the 
Science Clubs of America. 

Search winners share $11,000 in 
Westinghouse science _ scholarships 
each year. The top boy or girl enter- 
ing the competition receives a $2,800 
scholarship. His runner-up wins 
$2,000 towards his college education. 
Eight boys and girls get awards of 
$800 each, while the remaining 30 
winners receive $100 scholarships. 

To enter the Search students must 
report on an original science project 
and take a stiff science aptitude exam. 
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Their schools must submit their scho- 
lastic records and teacher’s recom- 
mendations. 

The rough science aptitude exam- 
ination features such questions as: “If 
a bullet is shot vertically to an alti- 
tude of 275 yards, assuming that it re- 
quires as long for its ascent as for its 
descent, about how long is the bullet 
in flight?” 

Although questions of this calibre 
may stump some agile-witted oldsters, 
many science-minded teen-agers write 
correctly: 22% seconds. 

At the conclusion of these entrance 
hurdles all but 1;700 of the 13,000- 
odd annual entries are eliminated 
from the competition. 

Around the first of February the 
judges, chairmaned by internationally- 
famed Dr. Harlow Shapley, director 
of the Harvard College Observatory, 
hand down their decisions. Forty for- 
tunate finalists are notified that they 
have been selected to come to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a five-day, expense- 
free Science Talent Institute. 

Two hundred and sixty more high 
school seniors are named _ honorable 
mention winners. They settle down 
at home to await the coming of schol- 
arships from various colleges. And no 
honorable mention winner has ever 
waited in vain. During one Search 
just short of $100,000 was awarded 
in scholarships by the colleges them- 
selves to the top three hundred. 


THe Science TALenT INSTITUTE 
occurs during the first week in March. 
High school seniors from all races 
common in this country, and all 
stratas of wealth or lack of it, have 
participated in this democratic science 
congress. 
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During the 11 years which the In- 
stitute has been a feature of the 
Search practically all the famous sci- 
entists living in the United States 
have spoken to the finalists. Among 
them: Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
atomic scientist and director of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Dr. I. I. Rabi, Nobel Prize 
winner; and Dr. Vannevar Bush, pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Institute. 

The 40 potential Curies and Pas- 
teurs are taken on sightseeing trips 
during which they see Congress in 
session, the Supreme Court, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and many historical 
sights. 

On the scientific side they visit the 
Bureau of Standards, the Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory, the National Insti- 
tute of Health, and other government 
laboratories. 

These science-wise seniors are in- 
troduced to this impressive round of 
events with what is probably the 
most tongue-tying occurrence that 
could befall a teen-ager. The first day 
in Washington they:are whisked off in 
limousines to the White House, where 
they are ushered into the presence of 
the president of the United States. 

Throughout the five days of the In- 
stitute the potential scientists are in- 
terviewed by the judges. Then comes 
the final evening and the Awards Ban- 
quet, held in the Presidential Ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler. 

It is at this dinner, before an au- 
gust attendance of eminent educators, 
scientists, and prominent Washington 
personalities, that Dr. Shapley an- 
nounces the names of the 10 top 
scholarship winners. And each of the 
40 finalists goes home richer, wiser 
and happier. 
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By Charles S. Wessinger 


What Happens To Quitters? 


real name, but he is a real per- 

son) quit school “long about 
the eighth or ninth grade.” That’s the 
way he tells it. Today Bob Johnson’s 
worth almost a million dollars. If 
taxes were as low as they were in his 
grandfathers day he’d already have 
made his million. 

But Bob’s hardly typical of the mil- 
lion young people in the U. S. who 
drop out of high school every year. 
He is exceptional because he kept 
right on studying. He observed peo- 
ple until he became a master at get- 
ting along with them, at managing 
them, and at working with them. 

For every one Bob Johnson there 
are thousands of Tom Talbots. And 
it’s about the Tom Talbots that Amer- 
ican educators are alarmed. 

Tom was one of those misfits who 
never seemed to find his niche in life. 


Re: JOHNSON (that’s not his 
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He was sort of like a cat with nine 
lives, except that Tom never seemed 
to land right side up. 

Tom quit school just because he 
got tired of attending classes. He got 
a job as a truck driver and soon he 
was tired of driving trucks. He quit 
that and went to work for himself, as 
a painter. But Tom grew bored of 
swinging a paint brush before long. 

In fact, Tom got tired of every 
job that he ever had. He got tired 
of working in a garage, of “boarding” 
in a hosiery mill, of driving nails on 
a construction task, of sawing wood 
in a box factory. 

Tom’s tired of the job he has now 
too. He quits it every once in a while. 
But since it’s one of those jobs that 
few men like, he usually is able to 
come back to it. Tom’s collecting gar- 
bage now. He'd like to try something 
else, but his reputation for quitting 
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has spread so widely that almost no 
one will hire him. 


There’s a difference 


There’s a big difference between 
Bob Johnson and Tom Talbot. Al- 
though they both were quitters, Bob 
started over again and became a suc- 
cess. Tom quit and kept quitting all 
the rest of his life. Statistics (horri- 
bly cold and impersonal figures, but 
valuable teachers) tell that Tom is 
more typical of the folk who quit high 
school than is Bob. 

Those folk who “quituate” from 
high school all too often find that by 
quitting they have slammed shut the 
door to opportunity and advancement. 
Most employers today are looking for 
people who have their high school 
diploma. More and more employers 
are requiring a college degree or 
other specialized training. Practically 
all of them will steer clear of the job 
applicant who comes with a quitter’s 
record. 


Even the quitters who must be 
rated successes tell us that quitting 
makes a difference. Bob Johnson, the 
near-millionaire, regrets that he quit 
school when he did. 

“I’ve done alright, financially!” Bob 
said in an interview, “but look at all 
that I missed. Why, for years I never 
cast a ballot in an election. I didn’t 
know how to vote, and I was ashamed 
to admit it. High school would have 
prevented that. 


“TI took a course in salesmanship a 
few years back,” he continued. “The 
lecturer was continually referring to 
literary figures I'd never heard of. 
Lots of times I didn’t even know what 
he was talking about. Things like 
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that are always happening to me. No- 
body but a quitter can ever tell you 
bow much a fellow misses who quits 
school before graduation. 

“Sure I quit,” Bob said, “and lots 
of other folks do too! We give lots of 
reasons for quitting, but I’ve never 
heard a good one yet.” 


Look at those reasons 

A dozen young people known by 
members of our Luther League quit 
school in Thomasville last year. 
(Thomasville is the town where I live. 
I'm using it as an example because I 
like to talk about things I know. Why 
don’t you investigate in your own 
home town to see why young people 
are quitting school today?) Why did 
these Thomasville youth quit? 

Pete Perkins (again I’m using sub- 
stitute names, for obvious reasons) 
quit because—well, let’s let Pete tell 
why he quit. 

“I quit,” Pete said, “because I saw 
no reason to keep on studying. I 
didn’t know what I wanted to do with 
my life. But I knew that regardless 
of what I wanted, Uncle Sam was go- 
ing to demand the first couple years 
of it. I quit school to enlist. It’s the 
navy for me.” 

Pete may do all right in the navy. 
He may find a satisfactory job when 
he gets back to civilian life again. He 
may never regret having quit school 
in the middle of his junior year. But 
the odds are against it. 

Kathryn Cannon quit school to get 
married. Our school principal says 
that lots of young folk do. There 
didn’t seem. to be any doubt in any- 
body’s mind about Kathryn and Bud’s 
being in love. They had been sweet- 
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_ hearts since Kathryn was in the first 
grade and Bud, the boy who lived 
down the block, had promised Kath- 
ryn’s mother that he would watch out 
for her at the street crossings on the 
way home from school. You see, Bud 
was a big boy then. He was in the 
third grade. The whole community 
figured that Bud and Kathryn would 
get married some day. But it was a 
shock to everyone when she quit 
school to marry Bud right after he 
graduated. 

Suppose something should happen 
to Bud. What kind of job would 
Kathryn be able to find in a world 
like ours? Very few folk who quit 
- school before graduation are able to 
find jobs with futures, with real op- 
portunities for either success or serv- 


_ ice. Most of them drift from one low- 


paying job at unskilled labor to an- 
other of the same sort. Most of them 
find the going tough unless they start 
over again and return to school or 
learn a skill. 

Jack Martin quit school because he 
wanted a car of his own. His father 
couldn’t afford to buy one for him. So 
Jack found a job—a Saturday job—and 
_ began working. He soon realized that 
it would take an “awful lot o’ Satur- 
days” to buy that car. That’s when he 
quit school to work fulltime. 

There wasn’t anything wrong with 
Jack’s wanting a car of his own. What 
fellow doesn’t want his own car? But 
Jack forgot that there would be lots 
of other, more important things than 
an automobile that he’d be wanting 
later on in life. 

Jack’s making a pretty good me- 
chanic. He went to work in a garage. 
But his science teacher in school days 
says that Jack might have been an 
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engineer if he hadn’t been a quitter. 

Helen Hutchins’ reason for quitting 
was different from these others. Helen 
didn’t want to quit. She had to. In 
her state compulsory education laws 
extended only to the age of 16. Helen 
was past 16, and her father, a man 
with no education himself, insisted 
that she quit school and go to work. 

“If there’s anything I can’t stand, 
it’s triflingness,” said Henry Hutchins, 
“T don’t want any daughter of mine 
to become trifling or lazy. There’s no 
sense in a girl getting book-learning 
anyhow. What she needs to do is to 
know how to cook and sew, earn a 
living, and take care of a family.” 

We don’t find many parents like 
Henry Hutchins today, but there still 
are some. Helen’s father dominated 
her home. Not daring to question his 
order, she quit school. She didn’t 
want to. She knew some of the things 
she would miss. But she quit. 

There were folk in the community 
who would have helped her if they 
had only known the circumstances— 
her teachers, her pastor, and inter- 
ested members of the community par- 
ent-teacher association. But Helen 
didn’t tell anybody about why she 
quit until her deed was already done. 
Some of us still hope that Helen will 
be able to return to school later. So 
does she. She knows what a differ- 
ence an education (or the lack of it) 
can make. 


Hope for quitters 
Some quit because of personality 
conflicts with teachers, because of 
poor grades, or self-consciousness over 
height or weight or other physical 
characteristics. Others quit because 
of financial troubles, or sickness, or 
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troubles at home. Yet, regardless of 
the reason for quitting, there is still 
hope for quitters. 

Some of those who have quit have 
made a success of living. They pro- 
vide hope for all the quitters. Almost 
invariably they tell us that the secret 
of their success lies in starting over 
again, in study and self-improvement 
after leaving school. They tell of pri- 
vate study, of special courses, of night 
school classes, and of apprenticeships. 

They say that it’s never too late to 
start over again and to keep going. 
But they also say that it’s even better 
never to stop. It’s much easier to 
keep moving forward steadily than it 
is to quit and have to start all over 
again. 

What happens to quitters? If you’re 
wise you'll learn from others, and keep 
going forward. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


If you really want to make this pro- 
gram interesting, do some research in 
your own school system. Find out from 
your school principal how many grad- 
uates and how many quitters your high 
school had during the last school year. 

Inquire from your pastor if there are 
any adults in your congregation who 
did not graduate from school who would 
be willing to attend this session. Ask 
them what they would do if they had 
it all to do over again . . . what they 
missed by quitting . . . whether it has 
made any difference in their lives. Or, 
have members of the league interview 
them privately and report their answers. 

Or . . . invite some adults who grad- 
uated from school to your session. Ask 
them whether they regret their years in 
training what they might have 
gained by quitting, etc. 

Instead of using the examples of quit- 
ters in the Thomasville community, inter- 
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view some young people who quit school 
in your community. Find out their rea- 
sons. (It probably will be best not to 
give their names to the entire group.) 
Let your leaguers look at the reasons 
and rate them as valid or invalid. 

Be prepared. Bring a gavel or a gong 
with you. You may have trouble stop- 
ping discussion. 


WORSHIP 


Instead of a call to worship, open your 
program with a graduation march. If 
it’s practical, provide a stage setting 
with a leaguer in cap and gown on one 
side to represent the graduate, another 
leaguer dressed in work clothes on the 
other side to represent the “quituate.” 
Proceed with the topic discussion. 

After the concluding statement by the 
program leader, have all leaguers stand 
and sing “Onward Christian Soldiers,” a 
rousing hymn urging Christians to re- 
fuse to quit until God’s will is done. 

Read Proverbs 2:1-12 and 20-22 (in 
praise of thé pursuit of wisdom) or Pro- 
verbs 3:13-18 (the rewards of wisdom) 
or II Timothy 4:6-8 (the valedictory of 
Paul, a man who didn’t quit until life’s 
end). 

Receive the offering. 

Prayer: No. 70 in the Christian Youth 
Hymnal, or the following: Heavenly Fa- 
ther, by whose might the world is sus- 
tained, and by whose blessing the church 
prospers, look with favor upon us, that 
as we are met together to study and to 
learn, even so we may be led to a knowl- 
edge of thy will and may be given grace 
to do the same. Let thy mercy rest 
upon our parents, pastors, teachers, and 
upon all others whom thou hast set over 
us for our good. Lead us ever to per- 
severe in the doing of the right until 
that day when we shall have finished 
our course here to live with thee in thy 
kingdom. Through Jesus Christ, thy Son, 
our Lord. Amen. 

Closing hymn: “Teach Me, My God 
and King.” 
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To greet leaguers at Miami U. next August will be 


* 


The Old Mau of Orford 


HE statue of a bald- 
(Gs man with a 
serious face will 
stare down at the hundreds of Luther 
leaguers who come piling onto Miami 
University campus, Oxford, Ohio, 
next August for The Luther League 
of America convention. If his stare 
seems to turn into a scowl, it may 
be that he is a trifle jealous. The 
Luther leaguers will come gliding up 
university hill in convertibles, buses, 
and motorcycles. He bounced awk- 
wardly up that same hill over 100 
years ago on horseback. 

And if his eyes seem stern it may 
be that he is disapproving because 
the leaguers did not bring Greek 
and Hebrew texts of the Bible. When 
he arrived, his saddle bags were 
crammed with Livy, Virgil, Horace, 
and the Bible in Greek and Hebrew. 


Younc Witi1AM Hoitmes McGur- 
FEY, whose “Readers” later sold over 
100 million copies and educated sev- 
eral generations of youngsters, rode 
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wearily onto campus in the 
autumn of 1826. He was 
to be the first professor of 
languages in this little school in a 
hill-top clearing. 

The professor’s preparation was suf- 
ficient for that time. His ambitious, 
understanding mother had taught him 
reading and ciphering. Then she had 
tumed him over to a minister in 
Youngstown, Ohio, five miles from 
their farm home. There William had 
learned proper writing and speaking, 
Latin and manners. At 15, with a 
certificate in his pocket, he set out as 
a roving teacher. 

Few schools were organized in the 
raw, new Northwest Territory. For 
several years the tall, broad-shoul- 
dered youth filled the winters with 
teaching groups of “subscription 
scholars” and the summers with work 
on the family farm. He knew that he 
must have more schooling before he 
could do for these backwoodsmen 
what he, wanted to do. But more 
schooling seemed like a dream since 
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Hamilton and South Halls, dormitories for women at Miami University 


it involved money. 

Then came an offer from Greers- 
burg Academy, about 30 miles from 
the McGuffey home on the road from 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh. There he 
carried wood and water, dug the gar- 
den, did all the chores in the princi- 
pal’s home for his board and keep. 
His family occasionally contributed a 
sack of meal or a barrel of apples and 
his sisters knitted him socks and mit- 
tens. But his clothes were, shabby, his 
small fund of money was gone, and 
his ambition to study for the ministry 
looked a long way from becoming 
true. 

When a.chance came to teach in 
a new school at Warren, Ohio, he 
eagerly applied, but the two exam- 
iners—graduates of Yale—found that 
he failed to qualify. Bitterly disap- 
pointed, he knew that he must go 
to college. So at 20, he entered Wash- 
ington College. When he could not 
afford to buy a text he copied one. 
Each time. he went off to teach for a 
school term these hand-written texts 
went into his saddle bags. 

While teaching in a school near 
Paris, Ky., William was visited by 
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the president of Miami University, 
who was in search of faculty mem- 
bers. President Robert Hamilton 
Bishop was impressed by the thread- 
bare young man with the honest face 
and piercing eyes. He offered Wil- 
liam a salary of $600, a princely 
amount and a great temptation. But 
what about completing his work at 
WashingtonP And what about the 
ministry? 

He got a substitute and made the 
long trip home to talk it all over with 
his mother. Together they decided 
upon the little town over in the west- 
ern backwoods where all was in the 
making, where he could pioneer, and 
where he would have a chance to de- 
velop his own ideas about teaching. 

These ideas are best known from 
the series of readers that bear the 
name McGuffey, the famous Pictorial 
Primer, and a spelling book. They, in 
many revisions, dominated the educa- 
tional pattern of the Midwest until 
after 1900. They set social standards 
for hundreds of thousands of persons. 
They made a contribution to the civic 
and cultural life of McGuffey’s time 
and a succeeding generation that is 
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unique. 

At least 122 million of the Mc- 
Guffey Eclectic Readers were sold. 
But they did not make Dr. McGuffey 
rich. When his royalties on each 
reached $1,000 he received no more. 
His publishers prospered instead. 


Ir May BE only legend that an- 
other McGuffey, William’s wife Har- 
riet Spining, wrote the primer. It was 
felt that a woman’s name on a book 
would not be proper, so the story 
goes, and that the initials W. H. in- 
stead of H. S. appeared on the title 
page. Certainly Harriet helped with 
the school at their home where the- 
ories on the teaching of small chil- 
dren were put into practice. 

None of the readers was published 
- until after Dr. McGuffey went to Cin- 
cinnati in 1836 to become first presi- 
dent of the new Cincinnati College. 
When this school failed for lack of 
financial backing in 1839, he went to 
Ohio University at Athens as presi- 
dent. There financial difficulties of 
the institution, coupled with domestic 
tragedy, brought a swift end to his 
tenure. 

For two years Dr. McGuffey taught 
at Woodward College and in 1845 he 
went to the University of Virginia as 
professor of moral philosophy. This 
post he held until his death in 1873. 


“McGuFFEYs are museum pieces 
today. So are pack saddles with pock- 
ets, such as the one two-year-old Wil- 
liam rode into Ohio in. So are black 
bombazine suits, such as the one the 
young Miami professor bought soon 
after establishing himself in Oxford. 
But the readers fit their time per- 
fectly. 
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Their author was a descendant of 
pioneers. He had lived with pioneer 
people and he knew their narrow and 
monotonous life. They needed to be 
cheered and entertained while being 
taught. To interest, to stimulate was 
the secret of McGuffey’s teaching. He 
made the readers as interesting as he 
knew how for the whole family. 
Lively narrative, much emphasis on 
the practical rewards of virtue, poetry 
that delighted, and illustrations that 
children loved—this was his formula. 

Each summer when members of the 
Federation of McGuffey Societies 
come back to Oxford for a few days, 
they pay tribute to a man who under- 
stood the intellectual hunger of the 
new west and had the vision to meet 
it 


Ogden Hall, men’s dormitory 


Psychologists J. E. Crawford and L. E. Woodward deal 


with serious problems in 


Light on Life’s Mysteries 


HOUGHTFUL men_ and 
sare in every age have se- 
riously tried to fathom certain 
great questions about life and_ the 
world we live in. As far back in his- 
tory as there are written records, men 
have searched for better answers to 
life’s major mysteries: The mystery of 
the source and nature of the uni- 
verse, of our entrance into life, of the 
deeper meaning of our lives, and of 
our inevitable exit. Through long cen- 
turies there has been so much mystery 
and so little sure knowledge that men 
not only have stood in awe, but they 
have often feared the forces of na- 
ture, feared God and one another. 
All of us, in the course of growing 
up, have faced these same mysteries. 
We first wondered about ourselves. 
How did we come into being, what 
made us grow, what gave each of us 
our unique characteristics? It was 
worth a lot to learn that we were born 
of our parents and their love for each 
other, that we are part and parcel of 
their being and that our personalities 
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are rooted in their attitudes toward 
us and their treatment of us. 


It is worth much to find answers to 
life’s other big questions and to work 
out our basic beliefs, for what we do 
depends largely on what we believe. 
In this, as in everything else, we can 
learn from one another. But each of 
us really lives by his own personal 
faith. We may learn much from pas- 
tors and teachers, parents and friends, 
but only when we think it through 
and act on it does this knowledge be- 
come really our own. 

Here is a good point to look frankly 
at your own beliefs on life’s great 
questions. Read carefully all the an- 
swers to each question on the follow- 
ing self-quiz. Check y the answers 
you can accept for each question. 
Double check y y the answer you 
prefer. If none of the answers given 
in A, B, and C completely satisfies 
you, underscore parts of these in 
which you do believe and add in D 
whatever else you want. 
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What De 7 Believe About Lifes Great Zuestions? 


1. How did our world and the creatures in it begin? 


A [] The earth probably was a molten bit of another planet flung off 
into space countless eons ago. All life on the earth has been 
largely an accidental process. 


B [] Everything in the universe was created by an all-powerful God. 
He created our world just as described in the book of Genesis 
in the Bible. 


C [] We do not know much about how our world and its creatures 
came into existence. The precise law and order of the earth and 
the universe about us reveals them as magnificent creations of an 
all-wise God. He even builds into people the power to under- 
stand not only themselves and their world, but Himself also. 
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2. Can | rightly believe in both science and religion? 


A (] Whatever cannot be completely proven scientifically should be 
given little value or place in life. 

’ B [] Religion offers the only hope to humanity. | must place religion 
above all scientific knowledge in my life. 

C [] Science and religion are incomplete without each other. There is 
no clash between true science and true religion. Together they 
give me the best foundation for wholesome faith and courage 
for daily living. 
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3. Why is there so much suffering and evil in this world? 


A [] There is no explanation for these things except sheer chance. 

B [_] Troubles come into our lives in retribution for our past sins. Bear- 
ing these things bravely will make us better for having suffered. 

C [J None of our*tribulations can be wholly accounted for as rightly 
due us for our own misdeeds or the wrongdoings of others. Even 
if we deserved such treatment, God never makes us endure suf- 
fering as punishment. 


4. How are we related to our Creator? 


A [] We simply are creatures of the earth without more value or mean- 
ing than any other animals. 

B [.] God wields all the forces in the universe. Knowingly or otherwise, 
we merely do his bidding. 

C [J Truly he created us in his own image, giving to each one of us 
a will so free that we may behave very largely as we please in 
all ways. Thus, though we surely are his children, we are never 
compelled to obey him. 
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5. How can | learn what is God’s will for me? 

A (| There is no way for my human mind to fathom the infinite will 
of God for me. 

B [_] | must spend every waking moment of my life trying to under- 
stand what God wants me to do about everything. Even then 
| may fall far short of doing his will in my life. 

C [J | can build my life around a wholesome program of work and 
play and rest and genuine love for others, knowing that | then 
am truly doing God's will as far as | am able. 
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6. What value has my life to God? 

A (J As Ruler of such a world as ours, he has far greater concerns 
than me and my small life. 

B [-] That God cares for us seems reasonable, but we have no way 
of knowing how he might value our individual lives, or be con- 
cerned about our troubles. 

C [J Jesus by his life on earth plainly showed us how great is our 
heavenly Father’s love and care and mercy toward each of us 
throughout all our lives. — 


7. How should | consider my mistakes? 

A[] My chances of escaping God’s wrath depend on how free from 
sin | am. He will remember all my sins and punish me accord- 
ingly. 

B [] Everyone makes many mistakes in living, some quite serious. To 
consider my mistakes as “grievous sins” is to put too great em- 
phasis upon them. 

C [] Because | am human, and not perfect, | am likely to make many 
mistakes, do many things | ought not do. Yet | can keep on 
trying to do the best | know. | can try to do God’s will as far 
as | see it. 


8. What is our destiny? 

A [] Chance makes all our lives constantly uncertain in every way. 
What happens to us on this earth or in any other possible life is 
too uncertain to guess. 

B [] God planned and governs our destiny. We must not balk his 
plans, we cannot defeat his final purposes. 

C (J As children of our heavenly Father, our highest destiny is to 
help in every way we can to establish his kingdom of brother- 
hood and peace among all people. Living our lives truly in his 
service, whatever work we may do will bring us inner content- 
ment and deep satisfactions beyond measure. 
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9. How may | worship best? 

A [] As long as | live as well as | know how, the way | worship is un- 
important. Wherever | am can be a cathedral if | am really wor- 
shipful. Whatever | do can be worship when done in the spirit 
of service to God and to others. 

Going regularly to church and Sunday school will help me learn 
most about how to live better. Learning about God is a kind of 
worship that is good for me. 

Wholesome active worship of our heavenly Father as Ruler of 
our lives is good health for my spirit. Regular worship, especially 
in the company of family, friends, neighbors, strongly encourages 
me and supports me in my desire to be a good and useful person. 
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10. What is the essence of my creed? 
A [] | believe that this is God’s world and that he governs it. | believe 
he wants us to be good people, and promises eternal life as a 
reward. 

B [_] | believe that Jesus was the best person ever to live. | be- 

lieve we ought to follow his example and thus attain God’s 
blessing and salvation. 
C [] | believe that God created me in his own image, with an eternal 
spirit as part of my personality. | believe that Jesus came into 
this life to show us how to understand God as our Father, to 
show us how to live as true children of the same Father God. 
| believe God really cares for me personally, and that he will 
never forsake me. | shall strive to live my life as best | know 
how, confidently believing that only so can | live abundantly 
and that God in his grace and mercy will “bring me faultless 
into his presence with exceeding joy.” 


All the answers given to each ques- 
tion in this list are accepted by many 
men and women who are leading exem- 
plary lives these days. Answers A, how- 
ever, do not give sufficient hope and 


This article is reprinted from the book 
Better Ways of Growing Up, by J. 


Crawford and L. E. Woodward. Copyright 
by Muhlenberg Press. Used by permission. 
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courage for most of us in our daily lives. 

Answers B may be satisfactory for 
some men and women, yet some of these 
answers leave much to be desired by 
most people, especially young people. 

Answers C have probably brought 
most inner joy and feelings of security 
to men and women who were striving 
to meet problems of daily living with 
high faith and steady courage. 
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If your answers to these 10 important 
questions on life’s great issues have been 
too far from those expressed in C in 
each case, this difference may be an 
index of some underlying difficulty in 
your life, and point to your need for 
guidance to gain more adequate beliefs. 

In any event, the rest of this article 
should be of interest to you in thinking 
about these things. After reading them 
you may want to check your answers 
again. 


EarLy IN LIFE we had some experi- 
ence of simple cause and effect and 
learned the origin of things at hand. In 
school and out we learned some of the 
laws ot physics, chemistry, and biology. 
The more we learned, the more we mar- 
veled at the complexities of our world 
and were made curious about the source 
and nature of it all. If we grew up in 
religious homes we were given some 
over-all answers to our curiosity, that 
“In the beginning God created the heav- 
ens and the earth and all that in them 
is’ and that “God made man in his own 
image.” 

If religion was real and meaningful 
in the lives of our parents, we gained 
some of the security which their faith 
gave them, and found both comfort and 
courage in the belief that God had cre- 
ated and wisely governs the world. But 
we still wondered what was beyond the 
horizon. We still marveled at the mys- 
tery of a starry night, and at the power 
of the chlorophyll and sunlight to trans- 
form the substances of the earth into 
arrays of scenic beauty and into tasty 
and nourishing food. In the wonder of 
it all we could appreciate the end of the 
creation story in which it was said that 
“God saw that it was good.” This was 
especially true if life had been good 
enough to us personally to give us a 
basis for appreciation in actual experi- 
ence. 

When we first studied elementary sci- 
ence, we may have thought that either 
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science couldn’t be true or the Bible 
couldn’t be true. But with a little more 
knowledge it became clear that science 
shows only how things work, and nei- 
ther proves nor disproves God. We grad- 
ually became aware that, while science 
solves some mysteries, it leaves us with 
others often bigger than the ones we 
first had seen. 

Growing up in the 20th century, we 
have the advantage of the discoveries of 
people who long ago were curious about 
the same things and who worked faith- 
fully to find some answers. Through the 
years the light of knowledge has grad- 
ually shone on some of the puzzling mys- 
teries of life, making clear to us some 
things which earlier people could not 
understand.- In many fields advances in 
knowledge have replaced foggy guesses 
with sure facts, replaced fear with con- 
fidence. 

When Galileo searched the midnight 
heavens with his crude 30-power tele- 
scope, for example, what he saw shat- 
tered previously held theories of the po- 
sition and importance of our earth among 
the galaxies of stars and planets. His 
telescope brought news that Jupiter had 
at least four satellites, and that sun and 
moon and other heavenly bodies have 
characteristics never imagined before. 

At first the denial of an earth-cen- 
tered world and the discovery of innu- 
merable suns and seemingly limitless 
space seemed to dwarf the earth and its 
people into insignificance. It meant such 
a radical change in viewpoint that peo- 
ple did not like it. Some felt that Gali- 
leo was an enemy of God and would 
have none of his findings. But truth 
has a way of commanding recognition 
and respect, and men learned that they 
could accept Galileo’s facts and still ac- 
cept God, too. God was still in his 
world, a much bigger world. 

By applying higher mathematics with 
perfect precision in physics laboratories, 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Ty Cobb can teach you a lot about 


The Uncommon Man 


By William E. Hulme 
GC COBB was a champion. In 


his 23 years in the major 
leagues his lowest batting aver- 
age was .323. This he hit in his last 
season at the age of 41. He was a 
master of the art of hitting the ball 
where he wanted it to go. He holds 
the record for stolen bases at 96 in 
one season. He was an expert in 
fielding, in laying down bunts, and in 
the strategy of the game. Cobb was 
not only an uncommon man among 
common men; he was tops among big 
leaguers. 
The tale of how Cobb became a 


leader in his field is of unquestionable. 


value. No one can deny that he had 
great natural ability as an athlete. Yet 
others have had this ability also, and 
they could not be named in the same 
breath with him. What made the dif- 
ference? 

Cobb knew what he wanted to do. 
Every morning as a minor leaguer he 
went to the diamond. Placing his 
sweater on the spot where he wanted 
his bunt to go, he went to the plate 
and practiced (with the aid of a 
pitcher) bunting the ball onto the 
sweater. He practiced running the 
bases by cutting the corners short on 
the inside of the sack; he practiced 
hitting to the opposite field. It was 
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long, hard work but because he lived 
and loved the game he did not mind 
the rigors. 

In the evening he would gather 
with the rest of the team to discuss 
the day’s game. When they won they 
had little to talk about, but if they 
lost they sought to put their finger on 
the mistakes—the throw to the wrong 
base, the hit-and-run signal that was 
missed, the fall for a sucker pitch. It 
was Cobb’s philosophy that a_ ball 
player learns more from losing than 
from winning. The veterans did most 
of the talking and the rookies did 
most of the listening—and learning. 
He was determined to be a big lea- 
guer if it was the last thing he ever 
did. It was all that he thought about 
when he played the game. 


THIs APPROACH to a challenge does 
more than account for the greatness 
of Ty Cobb. It is an approach that 
goes for more than baseball. It 
amounts to feeling the call and then 
giving it everything that one has. 

A few years ago a young woman 
came to my study and sobbed out the 
story that her marriage was breaking 
up. I soon was counseling with both 
her and her husband. In the course 
of time they were able to understand 
their problems better and to begin 
again to create a home. On his last 
visit with me the young husband said, 
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Ty Cobb 


“You know, I have discovered some- 
thing: You have to work at this mar- 
riage business.” 

Nothing comes without genuine 
hard work and effort. This is true for 
more than baseball and for more: than 
marriage—it is true also for being a 
Christian. Our salvation is free. It 
has to be. If we had to earn it or 
even to deserve it we would never 
get it. Jesus as our Saviour lived and 
died and rose again to make possible 
our forgiveness and to open unto us 
our eternal life. This is the gift of 
salvation. We have received it and 
now we must develop it. The Bible 
says that we are to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling. If 
we do not, we may lose it. 

We see how this works from the 
parable of the talents. The three serv- 
ants were each given a talent. The 
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first put his to work with such in- 
dustry that he soon had 10 talents. 
The second with somewhat less _abil- 
ity was able to turn out five. The 
third was afraid to do much of any- 
thing with his talent and so-he put it 
where nobody would find it. When 
the lord returned he rewarded the first 
servant with authority over 10 cities 
and the second with authority over 
five cities. But the third servant was 
given nothing but censure. He lost 
even the one talent that he had. 
You have to work at this business 
of being a Christian. When you do 
you get results, for whatever a man 
sows that shall he also reap. How 
does one go about working at being 
a Christian? Simply take Ty Cobb’s 
approach to baseball and apply it to 
Christianity. It would go like this. 


1. Spend time with the masters. 
The old masters of the game were 
Cobb’s teachers and he diligently lis- 
tened to their instruction. We all 
know of people who strengthen our 
faith just by being around—our pastor 
for example. We can learn a lot from 
them by spending time with them. 

But above all there is the Master 
himself. You remember how he com- 
mended Mary of Bethany for sitting 
at his feet and listening to his Word. 
He wants us all to do this—day by day 
to meditate upon our Bibles and to 
commune with him. In this way he 
teaches us both the fundamentals and 
the fine points of how to be a better 
Christian. 

2. Face your shortcomings. The 
ball player has to know his weak- 
nesses before he can go to work on 
eliminating them. Too often we Chris- 
tians are afraid to look at our weak- 
nesses. We feel a child of God should 
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not be unclean in thought and un- 
loving in spixit and when we find that 
we are these things we would rather 
not know it. If God can accept us 
as we are, we had better begin ac- 
cepting ourselves—even those things 
about us that we despise. Otherwise 
who is fooling whom? How can we 
overcome what we are running away 
from? 

3. Practice diligently. The au- 

thorities can teach us much about 
baseball but until we get out on the 
diamond and try out the things they 
tell us, we will never learn to play 
the game. So it is with being a Chris- 
tian. Life itself is the playing field 
for putting into practice the things we 
learn at Jesus’ feet. Try tomorrow to 
live as though you really loved your 
fellowman. Go out of your way to 
make decisions that show your faith 
instead of your doubts. Consciously 
remind yourself at every opportunity 
of the presence of God, with you and 
in you. 
- 4, Use your failures creatively. If 
an athlete can learn more from his 
defeats than from his wins, surely the 
Christian can use his failures in the 
same constructive way. The greatest 
danger in failure is that we should 
become discouraged. Discouragement 
devitalizes our efforts and leaves us 
wide open to temptation and even 
greater failure. But if we look at the 
situation more objectively and exam- 
ine why it was that we indulged in a 
bit of gossip, or failed to take the lead 
as an influence for Christ, or become 
angry and lost our temper, we will be 
better able to understand ourselves 
and to overcome these weaknesses in 
the future. 

5. Lay hold on your goal. If he 
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is to produce his best the ball player 
needs an incentive for his efforts—the 
desire to win the tournament, to make 
the big leagues, to become a cham- 
pion. The Christian also needs a goal 
—and a challenging one—to move him 
to more serious effort in working out 
his salvation. What is our goal? Is it 
not to make of our lives an important 
contribution to something perma- 
nently worthwhile? To develop to the 
full all that is noble and eternal within 
us? To fulfill the plan that God from 
all eternity has designed for our life! 
That we may achieve the satisfaction 
of hearing those wonderful words: 
“Well, done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” No wonder Paul calls this 
goal the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus. 

Someone long ago said, “The world 
has yet to see what God can do 
through the man that is thoroughly 
consecrated- to him.” A young man 
heard these words and he was 
never the same again. He was 
Dwight L. Moody. “By the grace of 
God,” he said, “Ill be that man.” 
Moody has been dead a long time but 
the world is still feeling the impact 
of ,his great spirit. 

May I challenge you to get in dead 
earnest about your Christianity. Many 
are called but few are chosen. God 
has called you. What are you doing 
about it? : 
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Ty Cobb said, “I made up my mind 
to be a big leaguer if it killed me!” 
Is this how you feel about living for 
Jesus? He himself put it this way: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” The turning 
point in your life comes whenever you 
make this challenge of your Lord the 
one and only, the all-consuming, goal 
of your life. Then shall you be one 
of the chosen—truly God’s uncommon 
man. 


I would suggest that at the close of 
the preceding meeting some anticipation 
’ for this topic be created by encouraging 
two of the boys who are baseball fans 
to read Ty Cobb’s articles in the March 
17 and 24 issues of Life magazine at the 
local library. Let them begin the presen- 
tation of the topic by giving a lively 
report on these articles. Following this 
another leaguer may present the topic 
and climax it with a special emphasis on 
the five ways in which we can use the 
baseball approach in our Christian en- 
deavor. 

Encourage whatever discussion may 
come to the fore at the conclusion of 
the presentation. This is a good place 
to stimulate the participation of the 
athletic-minded of the league. Theirs is 
the particular need to see how closely 
the spiritual life ties in with the field of 
sports. Too often they hear the opposite 
from their more worldly minded team- 
mates. 
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For the maxinium benefit from this 
topic each leaguer must examine his own 
inner life of feelings and desires. When 
the discussion comes to a natural close, 
the leader or the pastor, after summing 
up the presentation in a reverent and 
thought-provoking manner, may lead the 
group into a period of guided meditation 
and silent prayer. It is helpful as a back- 
ground to meditation if a hymn is played 
softly on the organ or the piano. Inter- 
spersed between periods of silence the 
leader may softly repeat each of the 
five ways for working out our salvation. 
Then he may lead the group in a prayer 
of confession of our disloyalty to Christ: 
The times when we should have spoken 
and did not; when like Peter we have 
denied our Lord either by word or by 
deed. He will assist this confession if 
he quotes a stanza or two from the 
hymn, “Jesus! And Shall It Ever Be, A 
Mortal Man Ashamed of Thee?” Next let 
him confess our pride and self-centered 
living; our inner jealousies and hateful 
thoughts; that we have been using God 
rather than letting God use us. 

The leader may turn the thought from 
the past to the future by asking God to 
help us to center our lives upon him. 
It will add to the mood of the moment 
if he repeats the testimony of Paul: “I 
am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
The world is crucified unto us and we 
are crucified unto the world. It is no 
longer I but Christ. 

After a few concluding moments of 
silence the leader may bring the medita- 
tion to a close by leading the league in 
the singing of their favorite hymn of 
consecration, such as, “O Jesus I Have 
Promised” or “Living for Jesus.” When 
the pastor pronounces the benediction 
the experience of the hour will have been 
climaxed. It should be emphasized that 
the details for this mode of presentation 
must be worked out in advance and in 
conjunction with the pastor if it is to 
produce the desired results. 
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~ Show Your Union Card 


By Peter E. Terzick 


A call to young Christians to make an impact 
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are a true cross section of Amer- 

ican youth, two out of every 
three boys will at one time or an- 
other earn their daily bread in an 
industry that is unionized. Approxi- 
mately 16 million American workers 
are now union members. In relation 
to a total working force of some 60 
million people, the percentage of 
union workers may not seem very 
high. But the figures are somewhat 
deceiving. 
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For one thing, a healthy number 
of the total working force consists of 
self-employed people — men and 
women who own and operate candy 
stores, dry cleaning shops, radio re- 
pair services, etc. These Uncle Sam 
classifies as working people although 
in a strict sense they are independent 
merchants instead of workers. It is 
impossible to find out exactly how 
many of them there are, but the total 
must run into many millions. 

Add to these the professional and 
semi-professional people, and the per- 
centage of union members in relation 
to the total working force looks a good 
deal more impressive. 


ALTHOUGH TWO out of three boys 
now in high school are likely to work 
in an industry in which all or many 
of the: workers are union members, 
few youngsters know very much about 
unions by the time they reach the job- 
hunting stage. Little enough about 
unions is taught in our public schools. 
And even less uncolored information 
about unions can be gathered from a 
study of newspapers and magazines. 
It is no wonder that young people 
sometimes think of union officials as 
racketeers and club-carrying goons. 
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After a union official finished a talk 
in an Indianapolis high school last 
year, one of the students said, “Gee, 
Mister, you sure gave me a surprise.” 

“How come?” asked the speaker. 

“Why I thought you were going to 
say ‘dem’ and ‘dese’ but you used as 
good English as our English teacher, 
Mrs. Reynolds.” 

The union official smiled to him- 
self. Actually the man had a degree 
in English from one of the better col- 
leges in the Middle West. 


LIkE MOST OTHER human institu- 
tions, unions range from very good to 
very bad. Union members are just 
average citizens. The vast majority 
of them consists of honest, trustwor- 
thy, and sincere men and women 
whose skills and know-how produce 
the goods and services upon which all 
of us depend every hour of the day. 

The trousers and shoes we put on 
this morning were more than likely 
made by union hands. The chair we 
sat down in at breakfast probably 
started out as a tree some union mem- 
ber chopped down and passed on to 
some other union member to shape 
and fashion into furniture. The toaster 
that rested on the table and even the 
bread that went into it could well 
have been union-made products. 

From the time we get up in the 
morning until the time we turn out 
the light at night we use a hundred 
union-made articles and services. 


To UNDERSTAND UNIONS and _ the 
part they play in our economic life, 
it is necessary to know a little his- 
tory. Until a few hundred years ago, 
practically all people lived on the 
land. They satisfied all their needs 
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from the land. They grew their own 
food and made their own clothes. 
They did not have to depend on any- 
one else for anything they had to 
have. They prospered or failed by 
their own efforts. 

But gradually things began to 
change. Experts began putting in an 
appearance. A man who could make 
shoes quickly and cheaply began 
making shoes all day long. These he 
traded to other people for the things 
he needed. 

The man who could grow wonder- 
ful wheat was probably a terrible 
shoemaker. So he learned that it was 
cheaper and handier to concentrate 
on growing wheat and trading some 
of it for shoes instead of wasting his 
own time making shoes. 

So gradually manufacturing as a 
business grew. All kinds of local fac- 
tories sprang up. At first these fac- 
tories were run by individual men 
who worked at home. Sometimes 
these men took in young men to 
whom they taught their skills. When 
these young men had learned all they 
could about the trade, they branched 
out into business for themselves. 

These manufacturers owned their 
own tools, bought their own raw ma- 
terials, and sold their own goods. They 
depended on their own efforts for their 
profits. 

But about the time the United 
States was being born, the steam en- 
gine was proving its worth. With an 
engine a man could do the work of 
many. With the development of 
canals and railroads, a man could 
send his goods to many parts of the 
nation. 

So it was only natural that factories 
should spring up. For the first time, 
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men began taking jobs at wages. The 
factory owner supplied the tools and 
the raw materials and he paid his 
workers a fixed amount. What he 
made above and beyond these costs 
he kept for himself as profits. 


As the years went by, the factories 
grew bigger and bigger and the work- 
ing men became more and more de- 
pendent upon factory owners for their 
daily bread. Some factory owners 
treated their employes fairly. Others 
did not. Unfortunately, the manufac- 
turers who tried to maintain a Chris- 
tian attitude toward their workers had 
to compete with those who did not. 
In the long run, they were compelled 
to keep their wages and working con- 
ditions in line with the meanest em- 
ployers in the industry or they were 
forced out of business by the fact that 
their costs were higher. 


So, little by little, the wages and 
working conditions of factory work- 
ers grew worse. This was happening 
at the same time that more and more 
men were going into factory work. 


To combat the evil conditions that 
were growing up, working men began 
organizing unions on the theory that 
by united effort they could correct sit- 
uations they could do nothing about 
individually. 


In the last hundred years unions 
have grown steadily.” During that 
time, hours have been cut from 12 
hours per day to eight hours. Wages 
also have been raised from a few 
cents an hour to two and three dol- 
lars per hour in many instances. And, 
most important of all from the view- 
point of the working man, he has 
gained some say regarding the condi- 
tions under which he is to work. 
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SPACE WILL NOT PERMIT a lengthy 
discussion of modern unions. Yet if 
any two forces should cooperate, they 
are organized labor and the church. 
Fundamentally, they are both con- 
cemed with the same thing—the de- 
velopment of man to his fullest po- 
tential. The approach of organized 
labor is economic, while the approach 
of the church is spiritual. But a fuller 
and richer life for mankind is the aim 
of both. Working together, they 
should be able to supplement each 
other and thereby advance the work 
of both. 

Let me quote from the preamble to 
the constitution of one of the larger 
unions of the United States: 

“The objects of the United Broth- 
erhood are: To discourage piece work, 
to encourage an apprentice system and 
a higher standard of skill, to cultivate 
friendships, to assist each other to se- 
cure employment, to reduce the hours 
of daily labor, to secure adequate pay 
for our work, to establish a weekly 
pay day, to furnish aid in cases of 
death or permanent disability, and by 
legal and proper means to elevate the 
moral, intellectual, and social condi- 
tions of all our members, and to im- 
prove the trade.” 

Certainly no Christian can quarrel 
with the objectives outlined in the 
above paragraph. In a real sense it 
echoes some of the principles laid 
down in the Sermon on the Mount. 
If all people governed their deeds and 
actions by the thoughts contained 
therein, many of the evils that plague 
our world would vanish. 

Our Lord said, “Man does not live 
by bread alone.” The importance of 
bread, however, cannot be ignored. 
Lack of bread in many parts of the 
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world is contributing more to the 
spread of communism than is any 
other one thing. In America, the 
bread that is lacking in some areas is 
the bread of fair treatment and eco- 
nomic justice. A man is important 
because he is a being made in the 
image of God. Our age tends to make 
him a number on a time clock. 

Organized labor is concerned not 
only with securing the means of buy- 
ing bread for its members, but also 
with endowing them with a sense of 
dignity in an age that seems deter- 
mined to make them little cogs in a 
vast industrial machine. Raising the 
“moral, intellectual, and social condi- 
tions” of all people is an important 
aim of most unions. 

To insure that no member is buried 
in a pauper’s grave, most unions pay 
a death benefit. Some unions main- 
tain homes for aged members where 
retired workers can spend their de- 
clining years in peace and comfort. 
Others pay pensions to old-time mem- 
bers to help them round out their 
lives without knowing privation and 
want. 


Ir THERE ARE UNIONS where per- 
formance does not measure up to 
promise, the fault undoubtedly lies in 
the subjugation of spiritual values to 
material values—a disease common to 
our age. 


As an active church member and 
a long-time union employe, | hon- 
estly feel that the impact of Christian 
stewardship can produce faster and 
more far-reaching results in organized 
labor than it can in any other seg- 
ment of our society. Union membership 
implies self-sacrifice, charity, and con- 
cern for one’s neighbors—all of which 
are basic Christian traits. 
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What too often is neglected in 
some unions is an awareness of God 
and the dependence of man on God’s 
mercy, goodness, and grace. Thereby 
Christians have a tremendous field for 
witnessing. It is a challenge which 
faces the young people of today who 
will be the union members of tomor- 
row. 

To the young people of today, then, 
organized labor offers a fertile field 
for carrying on God’s work. By its 
very nature, organized labor must 
often operate in an atmosphere where 
tensions are high. In tense situations, 
in situations where patience wears 
thin, in situations where passions 
easily can become inflamed, the tem- 
pering influence of Jesus and _ his 
teaching can work miracles. 

In recent years Congress has passed 
a number of laws aimed at eliminat- 
ing strife in labor relations. None of 
these laws has succeeded. None will 
succeed until the laws of God are 
given a chance. 

By making Jesus a part of labor 
relations, the headlines that too often 
today carry stories of lockouts, strikes, 
and industrial strife, tomorrow could 
well chronicle only harmony and un- 
derstanding. All that is needed is an 
awareness of God and the correctness 
of his ways on the part of both man- 
agement and labor. 

That awareness can be brought 
about by the young men and women 
of today who will be the leaders of 
tomorrow. By carrying with them into 
the work-a-day world the principles 
of Christian living that they are ‘earn- 


ing right now, they can succeed where 
older generations failed. The chal- 
lenge is clear and unmistakable. Are 
the young people of today prepared 
to meet it? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADER 

The leader may prefer to present the 
material contained in the article “Show 
Your Union Card” and then conduct a 
discussion based on it, or 

He may prefer to invite a union mem- 
ber who is a Christian to come to league 
and tell why he feels called by God to 
his work and how he is serving God as 
a member of a labor union. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How can Christians influence labor 
unions? 

2. Do lower income people feel wel- 
come and have a chance at leadership 
in your church? 

8. Have labor unions gone too far in 
their demands for higher wages and 
shorter hours and added benefits? 

4. Should pastors try to start labor 
unions in their communities? 

5. What can our league do to foster 
better labor relations in our community? 


WORSHIP 
Scripture: Matthew 7:1-5; Ezekiel 
18:4; I John 4:20; Colossians 3:14. 
Hymns: 
“Teach Me, My God and King” 


(CYH 217) 

“My Master, Was a Worker” (CYH 
246) 3 

“Jesus, Thou Divine Companion” 


(CYH 296) 

“OQ Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” (CYH 299) 

“Those Who Love and Those Who 
Labor” (CYH 302) 


® Religion is not a means of making use of God; it is the means 
by which you put yourself in a position to be used by God.—Patricia 


Strong. 
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The Church’s BIG Job 


Young Adult Topic by Royal E. Lesher 


convince young Lutherans that 

evangelism is the chief business 
of the church. As the chief business 
of the church, it is the main concern 
of the members, for the members, 
whether they be old or young, are 
the church. 

The eternal im- 
portance of Christ 
is pointed up in 
many ways. The 
hymns we sing 
are in praise and 
adoration of 
Ohrist.-l he 
prayers we pray 
are all in the 
name of Christ. 
An important part 
in The Service is 
the Apostles’ 
Creed, in which Christians confess 
their faith in Christ as Saviour. The 
symbolism used by architects and art- 
ists in designing and equipping 
church buildings points to Christ as 
the head of the church. There simply 


D corsince of this article is to 
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is not much question that the church 
rests four-square on Christ and his 
gospel. 

Since the church rests on Christ 
and his gospel, it is obvious that the 


actions of church members should 
grow out of the life and teachings of 
Christ. From the 
scriptures they 
should learn to 


know Christ inti- 
mately. 

Take syoarr 
Bible and begin 
reading the New 
Testament. You 
won't get far be- 
fore you realize 
that verse after 
verse carries an 
evangelistic mes- 
sage. Even the 
first few chapters of Matthew illus- 
trate this. 

Matthew 4:1-10, for example, is the 
story of Christ’s personal victory over 
the devil, who came to tempt him. 
Christ finally dismisses the devil with, 
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“Get thee hence, Satan: for it is writ- 
ten, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
This is the beginning of evangelism. 
One must be sure of himself before 
he can persuade others. 

Matthew 4:17 states, “From that 
time, Jesus began to preach, and to 
say, Repent: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” This is the evan- 
gelistic message. Unless men repent 
they cannot be saved. 

In Matthew 4:19, Jesus says to 
Peter and Andrew, two fishermen 
whom he had met, “Follow me, and 
I will make you fishers of men.” Jesus 
did not aim to be the only soul-win- 
ner. He insisted that those who fol- 
low him should win others. That 
means you and me. 

Matthew 5:14-16 is a little gem ap- 
pearing in the opening verses of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Jesus says, 
“Ye are the light of the world... 
Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” With your whole life you 
testify to your faith in Christ. Your 
example of living influences others. 


ALL THIs Is FOUND in less than two 
pages of your Bible. As you continue 
reading you find Christ’s passion for 
souls becoming more and more pro- 
nounced. You begin to feel his great 
love for people and to sense his ter- 
rific hatred for the sins that infest 
their lives. 

This love leads him to the cross, 
through death, and back to life again 
as the undisputed victor over man’s 
greatest enemy. Thus, through him, 
man may have life and have it more 
abundantly. 
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If you continue your studies you 
come to the Acts of the Apostles. In 
this part of the record the disciples 
were on their own. The whole future 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth hung on 
their shoulders. On the day of Pente- 
cost, Peter preached a sermon with 
such power that about 8,000 people 
were added to the church through 
baptism. (Acts 2:14-47) 

Then comes the exciting story of 
Paul. He was a torturer and a killer 
of Christians until Christ laid hold of 
him. After his conversion he became 
one of Christ’s greatest evangelists. 
(Acts 9:4-16) 

The gospel is so full of evangelism 
that it oozes from every page of the 
record. For that reason we can say 
without hesitation that the chief busi- 
ness of the church is evangelism. The 
church. that is built upon Christ must 
be evangelistic. The members of the 
church who really come to know him 
must be witnesses. 


Young Lutherans can help 

Young Lutherans play an important 
part in making the church’s evangel- 
ism program effective today. They 
are a substantial proportion of the 
church’s members. Their vigor and 
enthusiasm is contagious. They are 
capable of assuming responsibility. If 
they catch the spirit of evangelism as 
it grows out of fellowship with Christ, 
they can begin a new day in many 
congregations. 

This new day will not dawn auto- 
matically. It must be bor in the 
hearts and minds of one, or two, or 
more members of the group. They 
will think about it, discuss it, and 
pray about it. They will attempt to 
increase the circle of those, who be- 
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lieve that Christ wanted each Chris- 
tian to be a soul-winner. Once this 
conviction is firmly set in the lives of 
at least a part of the group they can 
begin to plan their program. 

It is best to use the regular chan- 
nels provided by the organization to 
accomplish the evangelistic objective. 
This includes the worship and discus- 
sion periods, the educational pro- 
grams, and the social and recreational 
activities. 

Worship services: Each worship 
service should be conducted in such 
a manner as to warm and _ inspire 
every person who attends. It should 
make each worshipper conscious of 
the presence of Christ. This will be 
accomplished by the attitude of the 
leader, by the careful selection and 
- enthusiastic singing of the hymns, by 

the thoughtful reading of God’s Word, 
and by the prayer period in which 
many of the group should share. The 
entire service should be conducted in 
a reverent and dignified manner. Such 
a service will have a wholesome effect 
on visitors attending for the first time. 
Discussion periods: This is the time 
when young Lutherans should try 
honestly to learn God’s will for them. 
The study of this particular article, 
for example, should be an attempt to 
find out just what Christ does expect 
of them as soul-winners. Once that 
has been determined and the will to 
do it has been instilled in the group, 
the way to do it will not be so diffi- 
cult. The danger lies in starting to 
do something before one is spiritually 
prepared. Discussion periods should 
be regarded as spiritual preparation 
and not program planning. Let the 
discussion be conducted on a level 
that is in keeping with the intelli- 
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gence of the group and the importance 
of the subject. 

Daily devotions: Young Lutherans 
can do much to encourage fellow 
members to engage in regular daily 
devotions. Such devotions are impor- 
tant in preparing to win others. Be- 
ing at home with God every day is 
the only way to build real Christian 
character. Devotions may take the 
form of family worship or they may 
be done privately. They enrich, 
strengthen, and make more persuasive 
the witness we bear to others. 

Teaching: Young Lutherans should 
encourage those of their number who 
are qualified to prepare for teaching 
in the church. school, vacation Bible 
school, ete. No activity holds a 
greater evangelistic possibility than 
teaching. It offers the opportunity to 
influence the pliable life of a child or 
youth to grow God’s way. 

Social and recreational activities: 
This is a natural and important part 
of every program. A wise group plans 
a full and varied schedule of activities 
that will catch the interest of differ- 
ent people. Such a program can be 
an effective evangelism medium. 
Many young people will attend one 
of these affairs who will not come to 
a devotional service. Once they be- 
come acquainted with the group, the 
next step is easy. This is called “Fel- 
lowship Cultivation.” Soon they can 
be led to church membership. Often 
entire families are reached in this 
way. This only happens, however, 
when the group is evangelism con- 
scious. 

Training for evangelism: When the 
group is properly motivated and the 
members are spiritually prepared, 
training should be sought on how to 
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work most effectively. Included in 
this training will be ways and means 
of getting the names and addresses of 
people who should be won; cultivat- 
ing these people so they may be ap- 
proached for a decision; making effec- 
tive and persuasive calls; dealing with 
visitors to the league meetings; help- 
ing visitors make a decision to pre- 
pare for church membership. 

Such instructions may be given by 
the pastor or by some other person in 
the congregation. Many excellent 
books and audio-visual aids in this 
field are available through the Board 
of Social Missions, Lutheran Church 
House, 231 Madison Ave., New York 
GN aye 


Special responsibilities 

Young Lutherans can appeal better 
than anyone else in the church to 
three groups of young people. 

Inactive confirmed youth: Many 
boys and girls are confirmed at the 
proper age and then lose all interest 
in the church. This number is so 
large that it is a major concern to 
church leaders. To win this group 
_ back and to hold their interest is not 
only an opportunity but the responsi- 
bility of young Lutherans. 

Unconfirmed youth: Every congre- 
gation has youth who did not stick 
through catechetical instruction. Usu- 
ally they are careless in their church 
school attendance and irresponsible in 
other activities. But they are people 
who need Christ. Young Lutherans, 
through patient interest in these peo- 
ple, are most likely to succeed in win- 
ning them. 

Unchurched youth: Every commu- 
nity has its share of completely un- 
churched young people. They need 
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Christ. It may be difficult to win 
them. But young Lutherans through 
their fellowship have the best chance. 

There is an important place in 
every church for the evangelistic ef- 
forts of young Lutherans. If they 
work at it seriously, there will be 
many young people brought into fel- 
lowship with Christ. These young 
people may not be reached in any 
other way. 

In seeking to win these young peo- 
ple, young Lutherans will be follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Christ and 
strengthening their own lives. We 
must not fail Christ, or our neighbors 
and friends. 


WORSHIP 


Scripture — Matthew 5:13-16; or Luke 
10:1-24; or Acts 7. 

Hymns— 
“Jesus, and Shall It Ever Be” 
“O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” 
“Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still” 
“O Zion, Haste” 

Prayer—Sing “Lord, Speak to Me, That 
I May Speak” as a prayer-hymn. 


TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 


Leader of this topic should be a per- 
son qualified to stimulate discussion in 
the group. He may begin by pointing 
out that Christians regard Christ as quite 
important in their lives. He should then 
ask why this is so. Encourage the group 
to think through what they believe about 
Christ and the import of the gospel. 
Make sure that the group THINKS and 
does not just mouth words they have 
heard others use. 

After this discussion the leaguers 
should be ready for the guidance offered 
in the article by Royal Lesher. The 
leader should present the points in the 
article and then lead the group to make 
a decision for definite evangelistic action. 
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A special worship service by Dorothy Weick 


Your 


Suggestions 
Worship center—A cross with can- 
‘dies on either side and a Bible in 
front should be on a small altar. The 
Bible should be one that can be han- 
dled easily and read without difficulty. 
Book marks—of ribbon or paper, in 
the prescribed colors, should be 
placed in the Bible at the proper 
‘pages before the service. 
Five chairs—should be arranged to 
face the altar. 
Characters— 
Miss Leader (for the opening) 
Mr. Voice (young man with an 
expressive voice—speaks from 
behind curtain or screen) 


Mr. Trouble, Miss Fear, Mr. 
Hate, Mr. Confusions, Miss 
Sin 


Music—You may use soloists, small 
group of singers, or a choir. (The 
clarity of the words should be stressed 
to add to the effectiveness of the mus- 
ic.) The singers may or may not be 

seen. They should not detract from 
the main characters. 

h /To produce the desired results, the 

service should proceed without inter- 
ruption. 
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Book 


PrELUDE—‘“Book of Books, Our Peo- 
ple’s Strength” (Music continues while 
Miss Leader faces altar and reads 
words of this hymn.) 
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Miss LeapER—(with expression) 
Book of books, our people’s strength, 
Statesman’s, teacher’s, hero’s treasure, 
Bringing freedom, spreading truth, 
Shedding light that none can meas- 

ure; 

Wisdom comes to those who know 

Thee, 

All the best we have we owe thee. 


Praise we God, who hath inspired 
Thosé whose wisdom still directs us; 
Praise him for the Word made flesh, 
For the Spirit which protects us. 
Light of knowledge, ever burning 
Shed on us thy deathless learning. 

(Music ceases) 

Let us pray. 

Almighty God, whose Word is a 
light on our way: Make our minds, 
we pray thee, receptive to ‘the deep 


wisdom of the Holy Bible. Give us- 


humble spirits that it may rebuke our 
sins effectually; open eyes that we 
may see in its record the surpassing 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, grace 
to study it so honestly that its reve- 
lation of thy will may inform every 
daily decision we must make. So re- 
new in us the power of thy Spirit that 
we may be not only hearers of the 
Word, but doers also; through Jesus 
Christ, thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 

(Brief interlude of music) 

(When his turn comes, each of the 
fwe characters enters slowly, speaking 
as though to himself. As he nears the 
altar, he stops and faces it.) 

Mr. TrousiE—Troubles, troubles! 
Why do people have so many trou- 
bles? Mom and Dad never seem to 
get through “hashing” their prob- 
lems. It’s bad enough hearing about 
theirs and everybody else’s, let alone 
worrying about my own. Dad says 
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he doesn’t know where to turn next. 
And Im beginning to feel the same 
way. Why do people have so many 
troubles! I don’t know what to do! 
(Stops, looks at the altar.) 

Mr. Vorce—Mr. Trouble, here’s 
something for you to do. Pick up the 
Bible that you see before you and let 
the white marker guide you to the 
11th chapter of Matthew. (Mr. Trou- 
ble picks up Bible and turns to proper 
page.) Now read the 28th verse. 

Mr. Troupe — (Reads Matthew 
11:28 aloud.) 

Mr. Vorce—No trouble is too great. 
No problem is too difficult. Jesus is 
saying, “Bring your burdens to me. 
I will help you.” Jesus is your friend. 

Mr. TrousLtEe—(Re-reads the verse 
with confidence. As music begins he 
places the open Bible on the altar and 
is seated in one of the five chairs fac- 
ing the altar.) 

Music—“What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus.” (Verses 1, 3) 

Miss Fear—(Enters timidly, speak- 
ing as though to herself.) 1 just knew 
I couldn't play that piano solo. I 
always get so scared. I don’t like to 
disappoint Miss Black or Mother—but 
then, Mother’s used to it. She knows 
that I’m scared most of the time. My 


‘ grades in school are just awful, but 


I'd rather die than get up before the 
class to recite. I won’t go to Luther 
League any more if they expect me 
to be the leader. It’s just awful to be 
afraid! (Pauses in front of altar.) 
Mr. Vorce—My dear Miss Fear, 
now before you become afraid, take 
the Bible that is before you and tum 
to the page with the red marker. 
(Miss Fear hesitates.) Now go ahead 
—do it now. There you will find the 
first chapter of Second Timothy. 
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Read the seventh verse. 
Miss Fear—(Slowly reads Il Tim-. 


othy 1:7. aloud.) 
Mr. Vorce— You don’t seem to 
know what you've read. Read it 


again. 
Miss Frar—(Re-reads verse with 
more understanding. Squares her 
shoulders as though taking on confi- 
dence.) 

Mr. Vorce—Now that’s _ better. 


| Have no more fear. Believe not only 
in yourself, but in God. (As music 
begins Miss Fear places the open Bi- 


ble on the altar and is seated on one 
of the fwe chairs.) 
Music—“Dear Lord and Father of 


’ Mankind.” (verses 1, 2, 3.) 


Mr. Hate—(Enters in a loud man- 
ner, and follows procedure of other 
characters.) Hatred! Hatred! 
Everywhere I go, every way I turn, 
people are hating each. other! Mother 
and Dad yell hateful things to one an- 
other until I wonder if they ever liked 
each other. . . . It gets pretty bad 
when you see hate expressed between 
two teams on the football field, but I 
heard it with my own ears. . . . The 
whole truth is that I’m beginning to 
hate too. And I don’t like it. But I 
can’t seem to stop hating! (Pauses 
before altar.) 

Mr. Voice—Just a minute, Mr. 
Hate. There is one who can help you. 
Before you is the Bible. Pick it up 
and follow the yellow marker. There 
you will find the 12th chapter of 
Mark. Read verses 30 and 31. 

Mr. Hare—(Reads Mark 12:30, 
31 aloud and with little meaning.) 

Mr. Vorce—Love is the greatest 
power. It can rid you of all hate. 

Mr. Hare—(Thoughtfully re-reads 
the two verses.) Of course—if I fill 
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my mind so full of this great love— 
there can be no hate. It’s just as easy 
as that! (As music begins, Mr. Hate 
places open Bible on altar and is 
seated with characters.) 

Music—“Love Divine, All Love Ex- 
celling” (4 verses). 

Mr. Conrusion—(Enters in same 
manner as others.) What a life this is. 
Just a big bundle of confusion! Every- 
one’s in a hurry and if you ask them 
where they're going, they don’t even 
know. It’s like that at school—“Are 
you going to college?” . . . “Oh, I 
don’t know. Guess I might as well 
get a job and work till the army gets 
me.” . . . “What’s the use of study- 
ing’? . . . “What’s the use of living”? 
... I’m beginning to wonder. (Pauses 
before altar.) 

Mr. Vorce—Yes, Mr, Confusion, 
you and many others are wondering. 
I wish that they might hear the words 
that you will read when you take the 
Bible and tur to the blue marker. 
There you will find the 10th chapter 
of First Corinthians. Read the 31st 
verse. 

Mr. Conrusion—(Reads I Corin- 
thians 10:31 in a vague manner.) 

Mr. Vorce—God puts meaning into 
your life when you follow the teach- 
ings of this verse. Follow his flawless 
prescription. 

Mr. Conrusion—(Re-reads verse.) I 
guess I’d better “get on the ball.” I 
have a job to do. (As music begins 
Mr. Confusion places open Bible on 
altar and is seated with others.) 

Music—“Take My Life and Let It 
Be.” (verses 1, 5, 6.) 

Miss Sin—(Enters as others before 
her.) I didn’t really mean to do it. 
I’ve tried to explain, but they won't 
understand. Oh sure, I’ve done little 
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things that I shouldn’t have done, but 
this is the first big thing. Gee, all 
the rest of the gang is just as guilty. 
Really though, I am sorry and I won't 
ever do it again. But Ill probably 
never live it down. Oh, I’m misera- 
ble! (Pauses before altar.) 

Mr. Voice—Miss Sin, we all make 
mistakes. But if we're truly sorry, 
there is One who can erase these mis- 
takes from our lives. Take the Bible 
that is before you and the green 
marker will guide you to John 3:16. 
Read it. 

Miss Sin—(Reads John 3:16.) 

Mr. VoitcE—Yes, God loves you so 
much that he sent his son Jesus that 
your sins might be forgiven. You said 
that you are truly sorry for the sin 
you have committed. Jesus died that 
this sin might be erased from your 
life. Believe in him. (As music be- 
gins, Miss Sin places Bible on altar 
and is seated.) 

Music — “There’s a Wideness in 
God’s Mercy.” (8 verses) 

Mr. Vorice—Listen to these words 
—all of you—Ask and it shall be given 
you; seek and ye shall find; knock 
and it shall be opened unto you. 
(Matthew 8:7, 8.) 

And all things whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believing, ye sliall re- 
ceive. (Matthew 21:22.) 

And it came to pass that as he was 
praying in a certain place, when he 
ceased, one of his disciples said unto 
him, Lord teach us to pray. (Luke 
11:1.) - 

And he said unto them—and he is 
saying to you here—when ye pray, 
say, Our Father which art in Heaven, 
ete. (In unison.) 

Music — “Lord What 
Within Us” (8 verses). 


a Change 
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Mr. Votce—God speaks to us 
through this precious book, the Bible. 
Within its pages may be found the 
road map for our journey through 
life. Here there are few detours. It 
is the only route for a safe and happy 
journey. The Bible is your book. It 
belongs to you. You need it more 
than you realize, for you need God. 

Musitc—“I Need Thee Every Hour” 
(verses 1, 2 then chorus—verses 3, 4 
then chorus). 

Mr. Voice — Wherever you go— 
whatever you do—whenever you think 
—take God with you. He changes 
things and makes them good! 

Music—“I Need Thee Every Hour” 
(entire group sings one chorus.) 

MOMENT OF SILENCE 

PostLupDE — “Book of Books, Our 
People’s Strength.” 

e 

For a_ successful service—plan thor- 
oughly. Choose characters carefully and 
go over details with them. Their coop- 
eration and performance determines 
much of the success of your program. 

All music may be found in the Chris- 
tian Youth Hymnal. 

The time element will determine the 
number of verses to be used in each song. 
Verses have been suggested for your 
use. However, you may have to adjust 
them to your situation. If your group is 
very small you may want to have the 
entire group sing the songs. In this case, 
the page numbers should be listed to 
avoid interruption of the service. 

A display table would add to the serv- 
ice. Bibles of various kinds, commen- 
taries, Bible story books, and other ma- 
terials could be attractively arranged on 
the table. It is hoped that this service 
may show a practical use of the Bible 
and stimulate Bible reading in your 
group. Use it with this purpose in mind. 
Take advantage of its opportunities. 

Remember—the Bible is your book too! 
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HO said dreams don’t make 

W sense! Wait ’till you hear 

about mine. It happened the 
other night after Luther League meet- 
ing. Pastor Jim had been talking 
about being missionaries at home just 
as well as in foreign lands. I don’t re- 
member everything he said, but one 
thing stuck in my mind. He asked 
each of us to think of some friends 
who didn’t belong to any church. 

“Their last chance to become Chris- 
tians may depend upon what you do,” 
he said. “They're your responsibility. 
Now what are you going to do about 
it!” 

I was still thinking about it later 
on that night. I had never looked at 
it in that way. It always seemed to 
me that religion was a person’s own 
business. I couldn’t quite understand 
how I could be responsible for anyone 
else. Why should I interfere with 
their lives. That’s the pastor’s business 
—not mine. 
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into the future 
provides 


the answer 


Am 
Responsible? 


By Donald A. Clinton 


And so it went. I began to pile up 
argument after argument why I wasn’t 
responsible for anyone else. By the 
time I crawled into bed I had almost 
convinced myself that the pastor was 
wrong. After all I didn’t want to lose 
any of my friends. They might not 
like it if I tried to get them into 
church. No one else ever talks about 
Jesus and about what they believe. 
Why should I risk being embar- 
rassed? No, better let well enough 
alone. Better keep quiet and keep my 
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friends. And having settled the ques- 
tion, I dropped off to sleep. 


But I was mistaken. The problem 
was not settlad, for instead of having 
a peaceful night of sleep I began to 
dream. And what a dream it was! 
It was so vivid and real that I can 
recall every detail. 

Most dreams begin in some fan- 
tastic situation or place, but not this 
one. My dream began right in my 
own bedroom. It seemed as though I 
hadn’t gone to sleep, for I was still 
arguing, confident that I was right. 
Only this time I wasn’t alone. Don’t 
ask me how, but Pastor Jim was in 
the room with me. He listened pa- 
tiently to all I had to say, then calmly 
suggested that perhaps I should look 
at the other side of the problem. 

By that time I felt confident that 
my arguments were invincible, but I 
couldn’t very well ignore the sugges- 
tion. After all, he was my pastor. 

“I suppose you're right,” I said, 
“but. I certainly can’t see any good 
reason for me to be responsible for 
anyone else. My friends seem to be 
getting along all right.” 

“Are you sure?” Pastor Jim asked. 
“Suppose you let me present the other 
side of the problem. Suppose you let 
me point out one of your friends who 
really needs you.” 

“That’s fair enough,” I responded. 
“But how do you propose to do it? 
I know of none of my friends who are 
in any special trouble.” 


Up To THis point it hardly seemed 
like a dream. I mean it all seemed 
so normal—not at all like my usual 
dreams. But suddenly everything 
went haywire. I looked around and 
my room was gone. We seemed to be 
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rushing through air at a terrific speed. 

“Hey!” I shouted. “Where on earth 
are we going—or is it on earth?” 

“Calm down,” he said. “We're just 
taking a little trip into the future. 
It’s just a short trip—only 15 years. 
Now hang on and watch the years 
go by.” 

He was right. It was a short trip. 
Before I had time to catch my second 
wind we stopped moving. At first I 
didn’t know where we were, but then 
I realized that it was a court room. 
The court was in session. At the far 
end the, judge was about to pronounce 
sentence upon a man. 

There was something familiar about 
the prisoner, but I couldn't quite 
place him. After hearing the sentence 
I was sure I didn’t know him, for this 
man was convicted of embezzling his 
neighbor out of money. I certainly 
had no acquaintance who would do 
a thing like that. 

Then the man turned, and I saw 
his face clearly—a face that was _al- 
most as familiar to me as my own. 
There was a hard, bitter look to him, 
and his appearance had changed 
greatly. Still I recognized him imme- 
diately. It was my classmate, Frank 
Edwards. 

“Pastor Jim,” I whispered, “I know 
him. He goes to school with me. He 
even shares a locker with me. He 
wouldn’t do anything like that. There 
must be some mistake.” 

“There’s no mistake,” he answered. 
“Knowing him as well as you do, 'm 
surprised to hear you say that. You 
know very well that this isn’t the first 
time Frank cheated.” 

He had me there. Though Frank 
was a swell fellow whom everyone 
liked, he didn’t care much for work. 
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He always wanted to find an easy 
way. I can’t even count the number 
of times he tried to borrow my home- 
work. And on tests he spent more 
time looking at other papers than he 
did at his own. Needless to say, he 
belonged to no church. 

“I guess youre right, Pastor Jim,” 
I said. “Frank did cheat a lot. But 
those were just small things—not any- 
thing like this.” 

“That’s where every great evil be- 
gins,” he explained, “in the small 
things that seem unimportant.” 

“But why didn’t someone warn 
him?” I asked. 


Pastor Jim must have been wait- 
ing for me to ask that question. His 
answer came quick and it hit me hard. 

“That’s what I’m asking you,” he 
said. “Why didn’t you warn him? You 
could have saved him from all this. 
He needed your help and you failed 
him.” 

“T couldn’t have helped him,” I 
complained. “Frank never listened to 
anyone. He thought it was smart to 
cheat.” 

“Perhaps so,” Pastor Jim said, “but 
you could haye interested him in 
our Luther League. If Frank would 
have once become a part of our 
group, I’m sure we could have helped 
him.” 

All of my arguments against being 
responsible for other young people 
were slowly crumbling. After all, if 
I saw another person in danger of 
drowning I wouldn’t hesitate to help 
him. Why should I hesitate to help 
someone like Frank Edwards? Per- 
haps he wasn’t in physical danger, but 
maybe his danger was even greater. 
According to the Bible, being sepa- 
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rated from God is the worst thing that 
can happen to anyone. And Frank 
was certainly separated from God. 


Even THEN, when I could clearly 
see that Pastor Jim was right, some- 
thing held me back. I realize now 
that I was afraid—afraid P’'d lose my 
friends, afraid I’d be embarrassed, 
afraid of what others might say. Pas- 
tor Jim must have known what I was 
thinking. 

“What you need is a little’ plain 
talk,” he said. “Take a good look at 
Frank. Do you think he’s your friend 
now? Of course not. You've lost him 
in a way that you can never again 
have his friendship. And he has lost 
much more—all because, you didn’t 
take your responsibility.” 

“But pastor—” 

“But nothing. You just listen to me. 
It’s about time you began taking your 
religion seriously. If youre going to 
be a Christian, then it’s about time 
you started acting like one. You have 
something to give to others that no 
one else can give. You can give them 
Jesus Christ! Tell them how much, he 
means to you. Only a Christian can 
do that. And for Frank Edwards you 
could have been that Christian. 

“Just one more thing and then I’m 
through. If you really liked Frank 
Edwards and valued his friendship, 
then you certainly didn’t show it by 
your actions. Being a Christian means 
loving your neighbor and doing some- 
thing about it. For you it simply 
means that you are responsible for 
Frank Edwards, and for every other 
young person who has no link with 
God. Now I ask you again, what are 
you going to do about it?” 
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I never got to answer the question, 
for just then the court house bell be- 
gan to clang furiously. The room 
started spinning around, the pastor 
disappeared, and I found myself back 
in my own room. Only it wasn’t the 
court house bell—it was only my 
alarm clock. 


Well that’s the way it happened. 
Maybe you can see what I mean now. 
Dreams do make sense. 


Oh yes! I suppose I should add one 
more, thing. Tonight the Luther 
League meets again, and I’m going— 
but not alone. Know who’s going with 
me? Frank Edwards! ’ 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


Hymns: 
“Lord, Speak to Me, 
Speak” 
“Christ for the World We Sing” 
“Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
Psalms: 150, 67 
Scripture: John 1:35-42 
Prayer: No. 53 (CSB) 


That I May 


TOPIC PRESENTATION 

The topic has been prepared primar- 
ily as a spur to your own imagination 
and ingenuity. You might start by list- 
ing the arguments in the article against 
the idea of responsibility. Perhaps you 
can add a few that you have heard. Now 
the question is, do you have answers to 
all the arguments? Don’t look in the 
article for all the answers—you won’t find 
’ them. They are for you to discover and 
discuss. 

Here is a list of questions and further 
suggestions to choose from in treating all 
phases of this topic. 

1. Use the scripture lesson (John 
1:35-42) as the basis for a discussion 
on the importance of every Christian’s 
witnessing for Christ. Andrew was not a 
great leader, and little is said of him 
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in the New Testament. But if Andrew 
had not brought his brother, Peter, to 
Christ, the early Christians would have 
lost a great leader. So it is that behind 
every great Christian leader there stands 
some humble, unobtrusive Christian who 
brought him to Christ. Who can say 
which one deserves the greater praise? 

2. Does a Christian’s responsibility 
for others include more than just wit- 
nessing for Christ and bringing them 
into contact with the church? Or stating 
it in another way, are there any limits 
to the Christian’s responsibility for 
others? 

8. What does the parable of the 
Good Samaritan (Luke 10:25-37) tell us 
concerning responsibility? | Remember, 
it’s a parable dealing with the meaning 
of? responsible love—not how to know 
your neighbor. 

4. Look up these scripture passages 
and apply them to the topic. II Timothy 
1:8-14, I John 1:1-4, Isaiah 52:7, John 
1:43-51, II Corinthians 5:20. 

5. Since everyone else is campaign- 
ing for the elections, now is the time to 
campaign for Christ. As members of the 
Christian Party prepare a platform, and 
plan an election campaign. Your goal— 
the acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord . 
and Saviour by the electorate. 


SERVICE PROJECTS 


1. They say there is strength in num- 
bers, so why not witness for Christ two 
by two. (Luke 10:1-2) Form enlistment 
teams to call upon prospective members 
among the young people of your com- 
munity. Don’t just ask them to join your 
group or come to church. Anyone can 
do that. Tell them about Christ. Re- 
member, only a Christian can do that. 

2. Help out the evangelism work of 
your church by taking a census of your 
community. Locate the unchurched and 
report them to your church council. 

P. S. Be sure to consult with your pas- 
tor concerning these service projects. 
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September Party 
By Mary and Mabel Holmquist 


AVE you ever heard of a 
western “Round-up”? It is a 
gathering in, or rounding up, 


of all the cows and calves on a ranch 
for the branding and counting. 


Let’s use this idea for the theme 
of our party. Gather all the stray 
leaguers who have been vacationing 
this summer and any new-comers who 
have moved into the community into 
your “corral.” 


Send invitations to the young peo- 
ple inviting them to come to the 
round-up party dressed in jeans, or 
levis, sport shirts, and gay necker- 
chiefs. Plan to hold your party out- 
doors if at all possible. 

As the guests arrive give each one 
his stack of “gold dust,” which is four 
corn kernels, or beans. Tell him to 
try to increase his stack by making 

| others use “I,” “me,” “mine” or “my” 
in conversation. Every time anyone 
uses a personal pronoun he must for- 
feit a “piece of gold.” At the close of 
the evening the person having the 
most gold wins a prize. 
Each person is given a pencil and 
| paper on which he writes his name 
~~ and a brand which he makes up by Illustrated by 
combining his initials with a brand Ruth Holmquist 
pattern. This he pins to himself for 


The Fall Round-Up \ 
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a name lJabel.. Post the following pat- 
terns and examples as suggestions. 
Diamond 
Box 
Circle 
Rocking 
Bar 
For example— 
Tom Smith of the Box T 
Mary Jones of the Rocking J 


LARIAT RACE 

Divide the group into two teams, 
the Mavericks and the Dogies. 

Lay out a straight course of about 
12 feet for each team. Mark a HOME 
line, and an END line. Each team 
should form a line back of its home 
line. A leader on each team is given 
two lengths of rope knotted into loops 
about a foot in diameter. At a start- 
ing signal the leader of each team 
drops one loop on the ground and 
puts his foot on it. 
Then he drops the 
other loop ahead of it 
along his course and 
puts his other foot on 
it, picking up the 
other loop and drop- 
ping it ahead. In this 
way, loop-step by 
loop-step, the race is 
run along the course. 
At the end of the 
end of the course the 
leader picks up both 
loops and runs back 
to HOME, handing the lariat loops 
to the next in line. This person then, 
loop-step by loop-step, goes down 
the course and runs back to HOME. 
So it goes until the whole team has 
run. The team finishing first wins, of 
course. 
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“YIPPI-KI-YAY”’ 

Seat the group in a circle, and have 
one person for “It” in the center. “It” 
points to a girl and ‘counts 1-2-3-4-5, 
quickly. She must answer, “Yippi-ki- 
yay” before the count of 5. If “It” 
points to a boy he must answer 
“Hoop-to-do” before the count of 5. 
If a person fails to answer in time he 
becomes “It.” If “It” points without 
counting, silence should follow. If 
anyone responds he becomes “It.” If 
the leader is quick the confusion of 
the one pointed at makes the game a 
lot of fun. 


LASSO 

Count the girls off in even num- 
bers as 2-4-6-8-, etc., and the boys in 
odd numbers as 1-3-5-7-, etc. Then 
have them form a line so the numbers 
follow consecutively, 1-2-3-4-, etc. Di- 
vide the line equally to form two 
teams. Give each per- 
son a _ toothpick to 
hold by one end be- 
tween his teeth. Each 
must keep his hands 
clasped behind his 
back. Hang a Life- 
Saver on each lead- 
ers toothpick. The 
Life-Saver is to be 
passed back down the 
line from toothpick to 
toothpick (without be- 
ing touched by any- 
one’s hands). The 
team finishing first without touching 
the Life-Saver or dropping it, wins. 


PARDNERS 


If you have an indoor party, or 
have chairs out-doors, seat your guests 
in a circle with “It” in the center. 
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“Tt” points to someone and says, “How 
do you like your pardner?” (the two 
persons nearest him) If he answers 
that he does not like them (for the 
sake of the game, of course), “It” 
asks, “Whom would you like to have?” 
The pointee answers by naming two 
others in the circle. These must then 
exchange seats with the pardners on 
either side of the pointee. In the ex- 
change of ‘seats “It” tries to slip into 


‘one of the four seats which leaves 


someone without a chair, to be the 
next “It.” The two named and the 
person on either side of the pointee 
must change seats. The word for a 
general exchange for all is “stam- 
pede.” 


TALL TALES 
One person begins to tell the tale 


“using names and places familiar to 


} 
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the group. He talks for 15 seconds 
telling the story, then his right hand 
neighbor continues the story for 15 
seconds, and so on around the group. 
This continues until the leader calls 


for the final chapter, then each one 
must tell the fate of one of the char- 
acters in the story. 


Now count the kernels and name 
the winner of the prize in the “gold 
dust” contest. 

While “chow” is being set out, have 
the group sing camp songs. 

“Chow” is served from a chuck 
wagon which may be fixed up in the 
trunk of a car. If indoors, place two 
orange crates side by side on a table 
and use as shelves for the food. For 
lunch serve sandwiches, pickles, cook- 
ies, and pop. Dress up the pop by 
placing bottle in center of colored 
napkin, drawing up the corners, and 
holding the napkin in place with. rub- 
ber band around middle of bottle. 

Close the party with the Luther 
League hymn, “O Christians Leagued 
Together,” the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Luther League Benediction. (“The 
Lord watch between me and _ thee 
while we are absent one from the 
other.”) 


© Thomas A. Edison was notoriously absent-minded. One after- 
noon he got off the train at Orange, N. J., well pleased because 
for once he hadn't forgotten a thing. He had counted and checked 


his baggage, 


was there. Picking up a couple of bags, 


looked over his belongings carefully, and everything 


he had started down the 


platform when the ticket agent, an old friend, asked: “Sure you 
haven’t forgotten anything, Mr. Edison? You didn’t leave anything 


on the train by any chance?” 


“Not this time!” Edison assured him. Then, casually glancing 
toward the train, he gave a startled exclamation, dropped his bags, 
and started on a run back to the car he had just left. For at the 
window he had seen the face of his bride of two weeks.—Ruby 


Pollock. 
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Here is THE Book of the Month 


TWO AND THE TOWN 


By Henry Gregor Felsen 


Price: $2.50 


This is the story of Buff and Elaine, set against the background 
of a town that might be almost any town in America. It is the story 
of their struggle to find some measure of happiness and acceptance 
in a situation that seems to them insoluble. It takes place when they 
dre seventeen to eighteen—almost ready to graduate from high 
school. The opening chapters present a stirring football game and 
the last ones tell of Buff’s time of service in the Marines. 


The story is Buff’s—Buff the captain of his football team, built 
Up into a popular hero by the people of Cedar Vale. It becomes also 
Elaine’s story when, in the bitterness of losing a game, she and Buff 
allow the tide of emotion that follows to change the whole course 
of their lives. Hurried by circumstances into a marriage for which 
Buff, at least, is not ready—finding themselves at eighteen parents of 
a child, they meet the situation in ways characteristic of their en- 
tirely different natures. 


Order from 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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September Grok of the Mouth 


TWO AND THE TOWN. By 
Henry Gregor Felsen. New 
York: Scribner’s. 275 pages. 
$2.50. 


Henry Felsen has scored again! 
Last year it was Hot Rod—a book 
that made a resounding impact on 
any youth who 
dared to dabble in 
hot-rod racing. In 
brief, his thesis for 


that volume was 
“How  souped-up 
automobiles can 


wreck lives.” 

He’s still plugging away at teen- 
agers’ wrecked lives. This time it’s 
“How souped-up sexual emotions can 
wreck lives.” He appropriately titles 
the book, Two and the Town. 

In the mind of this reviewer, Henry 
Felsen has the most realistic grasp of 
present-day high school youth of any 
writer we know. His books pack so 
much power because they portray 
high school people just as they are. 
But he doesn’t stop there. He also 
presents corresponding persuasive ar- 
guments why they should make 
changes for the better. 

Buff Cody, plunging fullback and 
captain of Cedar Vale’s marvelous 
football team, has the whole town 
eating out of his hand until . . . yes, 
until his team loses:the final game of 
the season—and the championship 
with it. 

Then his entire worship-the-hero 
dreamworld caves in, except for one 
worshiper—Elaine Truro. Her sympa- 
thetic emotions get the better of her, 
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and the result is one of those un- 
planned marriages that high schools 
oftentimes experience. : 

Any high schooler—or post-high 
schooler—will get a first-class lesson in 
boy-girl relationships from this book. 
The volume provides an_ excellent 
course of instruction for parents of 

teen-agers, point- 
ing up some major 
parental blunders. 
As Buffs mother 
summarized the 
whole business: 
“We were so con- 
cerned with what Buff was going to 
be, we forgot to be aware of what he 
was!” 

Two and the Town presents in 
teen-ager’s language a problem that 
parents and preachers and principals 
and professors have tried to drive 
home myriads of times. Henry Felsen 
does it with more ease and more force 
than the above-mentioned have been 
able, to do it when the opportunity 
prevailed. —L. C: 


Peace of Heart 


FROM PLIGHT TO POWER. By Marcus 
Rieke and Gordon Huffman. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Wartburg Press. 139 
pages. $2.00. 


Modern youth need not be confused 
and uncertain, bewildered and perplexed. 
They can be guided through this day 
of difficult tension to a sure foundation 
of peace of heart and mind and of ulti- 
mate victory in the power of Christ. 

Written as a result of the discussion 
and planning of the Joint Lutheran 
World Federation Commissions on Youth 
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and Students as a study booklet for the 
use of the delegates to the Lutheran 
World Federation in Hannover, Germany, 
this book recognizes and analyzes the 
plights of modern youth and points to 
their transformation to power through 
Christ. 

Youth, feeling defeated and disap- 
pointed in not being able to accomplish 
what they would like to accomplish be- 
cause of overwhelming obstacles over 
which they seemingly have no control, 
is frustrated. But their frustration is 
not without precedence. The youth of 
Israel were condemned by their lack of 
trust in God to wander for 40 years in 
the wilderness. Before the Philistines, 
the youthful army of King Saul was frus- 
trated until a solitary youth, with faith 
in God, went forth. Where lack of faith 
brings frustration, trust in God _ brings 
victory. It was true in the past. It is 
true today. 

Peace does not come, and pessimism 
arises when the future of high school 
students depends largely upon the call 
of their nation, Although world peace 
seems a hazy dream, we know through 
the power of God in us that there is 
for the believer a “peace of God that 
passes all understanding.” 

Youth faces conflicting philosophies of 
life. Economic security, coupled with 
growing dependence on government, 
seems so important that materialism 
gains popular acceptance even with 
youth of the church who must let noth- 
ing interfere with their earning of money, 
not even the worship services or the 
youth meetings of the church. The Com- 
munist philosophy of life, the ultimate 
in materialism, could never have been 
adopted if men had not sinfully rejected 
God’s revealed truth that our first con- 
cern is not to be for corruptible and 
perishing things, but for that which en- 
dures to all eternity. 

Morality has become identified with 
legality. Corruption in government and 
politics, the existence of gamblers and 
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racketeers, leads to moral bankruptcy. 
To Christian youth, prayer is a weapon 
and purity of body and mind is possible 
through Him and His power dwelling in 
them. 

There is no uncertain goal for Chris- 
tian youth. With certainty, he presses 
“toward the mark of the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

The authors recognize youth’s respon- 
sibilities: To hear, understand, obey, and 
proclaim the Word of God. “Not only 
does the Word demand of us that we 
hear it through and pray it in and live 
it out, but it also demands that we pass 
it on. The highest product of the 
church is not a saved man, but a saved 
man who will so proclaim the Word 
that God can use him in saving other 
men.” 

This book contains much material for 
thought and discussion. Packed with il- 
lustrations from the Bible and life itself, 
it provides interesting reading. The first 
chapters present realistically the plights 
youth face. Just as realistically it points 
out how these plights may be resolved 
into power and purpose. 

This book will help youth and their 
leaders to recognize and analyze the 
plights facing them. It gives them hope 
and encouragement as they move from 
plight to power, for it is possible in Him 
only. Pastors will find it enlightening 
and inspiring and a source of sermon 
suggestions and material. 

—STAFFORD SWING 


THE AWAKENED HEART. By Robert 
W. Stackel. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press. 96 pages. $.60. 

This practical book offers help to 
young people in cultivating their de- 
votional life. It will be of value when 
used as the basis for personal study. 
But it is primarily intended for discus- 
sion by groups of earnest young Chris- 
tians. 
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I recommend it highly to senior and 
young people’s units of Luther League 
when an alternate to LuTHer Lire 
topics is desired. It begins at bedrock 
and leads the user step by step to 
a more adequate prayer experience. 


J. M. 


Building Life 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONALITY BUILD- 
ING FOR CHRISTIAN PARENTS. By 
C. B. Eavey. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House. 321 pages. 
$3.75. : 

An imaginary interview with the 
author, C. B. Eavey, after reading his 
book. 

INTERVIEWER: Dr. Eavey, in your 
book you are concemed with the task 
of building personalities, with the task 


of building lives so that individuals 


will be able to adjust themselves sat- 
isfyingly to the ordinary situations of 
life and be able to live effectively as 
a cooperating member of their social 
group. Do you feel this is an impor- 
tant problem? 

Dr. Eavey: I certainly do. If sta- 
tistics tell the truth, more than one 
million of the children in this country 
now 15 years old and under will be- 
come so abnormal in personality that 
they will have to be placed in mental 
hospitals. A few million more of these 
children will be so handicapped by 
maladjustments that they will be in- 
capacitated for normal living during 
some period of their lives. 

INTERVIEWER: Why have you tack- 
led the problems from the viewpoint 
of the parent? 

Dr. Eavey: Personality is formed 
as the individual and his environment 
act upon each other. To the small 
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child, environment is essentially peo- 
ple, and his parents are the important 
part of it. Personality is largely the 
product of the interactions between 
parents and child. 

INTERVIEWER: That places quite a 
responsibility on the parents. 

Dr. Eavey: It certainly does. Be-, 
fore anyone else and more than any- 
one else, parents begin to make and 
to mar a child’s personality. Most ab- 
normal adults were problem. children 
whose first maladjustments were rela- 
tively simple ones that could have 
been bandled easily by understanding 
parents. 

INTERVIEWER: Why _ have you 
thought in terms of the Christian par- 
ent? 

Dr. Eavey: There is a destiny that 
shapes ends. God has made men and 
women partakers in the process of cre- 
ation by giving them the privilege of 
bringing children into being. And 
great is the responsibility for sharing 
in the starting of a new life, an im- 
mortal soul. The Christian parent rec- 
ognizes God as the indispensable fac- ' 
tor in his child’s life. 

INTERVIEWER: Does this make a 
difference in the light of personality? 

Dr. Eavey: The acceptance of 
Christ as Saviour results in a new 
birth. A Christian personality is a re- 
deemed person in action, living out 
the life of Christ in his life. 

This will give you a taste, just a 
taste, of what Dr. Eavey is trying to 
say in his book. It’s well worth your 
while to sit down to the full meal. 
Points for discussion, as well as a com- 
plete biography, are listed after every 
chapter making the book very suitable 
for study groups. Naturally the book 
is not perfect. There is a tendency to 
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repetition and a belaboring of certain 
facts. I would have liked more con- 
crete illustrations and specific exam- 
ples. But the treatment is sincere and 
drives home the serious responsibility 
that parents have in the building of 
the life and personality of their chil- 
dren. —Eric REBLE 


stduenture Stortes 


CAMPFIRE ADVENTURE STORIES. By 
Allan A. Macfarlan. New York: As- 
sociation Press. 235 pages. $2.95. 


This book contains two novelette- 
length stories—“Moose Boy: Adventure 
in the Canadian Northwoods” and “A 
Loon Laughs: Mystery and Adven- 
ture in Maine.” These and the six 
short stories provide a wide variety 
of plots to meet the taste of any 
young sportsman. 

In “Moose Boy” a typical city boy, 
Neil Norton, takes a trip with his fa- 
ther and two other men into the heart 
of the Canadian wilderness. He meets 
suspense when the Indian guide en- 
‘gages in a man-versus-bear dual. But 
he has his height of excitement when 
a mad bull moose charges him. 

“The Lost Trail” relates the adven- 
tures of a group of girls at Camp 
Wind Flower in the Sebago Lake re- 
gions of Maine. Nat Carson, an ex- 
pert on outpost activities, leads the 
girls through forest and swampland 
from Deer Hollow to the top of Sky 
Mountain. 

“Swift Foot the Hunter,” an Indian 
boy, proves to his tribe that he is a 
man and a hunter when he takes on 
a black bear single-handed. He has 
no weapon except his spear. 

For a trip of adventure, excitement, 
mystery, and suspense, and for a mass 
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of knowledge about wildlife and na- 
ture, I recommend Campfire Adven- 
ture Stories. 

—ANDREW KOPPENHAVER 


OF MEN AND OF ANGELS. By Lon 
Woodrum. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van. 255 pages. $2.50. 

When you first meet Steve Glen, 
you think him just another hero in a 
common adventure story. He is glad 
to get home from the war. He, of 
course, falls in love with one of his 
boyhood playmates. As Steve’s story 
unfolds, however, you become con- 
scious of more than just the events 
that occur. 

In Steve’s innermost thoughts you 
find struggles similar to your own. 
And his experiences and development 
is as unpredictable as your own life. 

Of Men‘and of Angels is more than 
an adventure story. It is the realistic 
account of a young man’s search for 
peace with’ himself and his Creator. 
Certainly God was sitting beside Lon 
Woodrum when he wrote this novel. 

—Rosert BECKSTROM 


THE COWBOY AND HIS HORSE. By 
Sidney Fletcher. New York: Grosset 
& Dunlap. 160 pages. $2.95. 

The Cowboy and His Horse is not 
movie or TV stuff. It’s the real “Mc- 
Coy” about the West’s working cow- 
boy, prepared by the man who knows 
the cowboy from spurs to Stetson. 

Sidney Fletcher, the recognized 
artist-author of cowboydom, weaves 
his two arts together splendidly. More 
than 200 of his illustrations, each 
printed in rich saddle-brown, assist 
him in presenting such subjects as 
roping, branding, bronc busting, ro- 
deos, range riding, shooting irons, etc. 
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~miles a second, 


Light... 
(Continued from page 29) 


cientists later discovered a method to 
weigh the very earth we inhabit. They 
aave measured distances between stars 
‘hat are out of range of human eye 
vanless aided by powerful telescopes. 
‘More wonderful still, astronomers have 
-alculated the positions of stars that had 
aot yet been seen even by telescopes, 
out were known to exist because their 
-sravitational effects on other stars could 
se shown. They showed that the uni- 
verse is so vast that it can hardly be 
-magined, that its millions of suns are 
‘o far from our earth that light from 
hem, traveling at the rate of 186,000 
requires centuries to 
‘each us. 

When Janssen, through his compound 


) microscope, poor as it was, opened to 
che vision of the scientists to follow in 


: 


jis steps a whole new world of minute 
organisms and structures, he tapped a 


-aew channel of power to cast out the 


; 


and related sciences. 


devils of superstition and ignorance. He 
heralded a new era in biology, medicine, 
At first it was 
-hreatening to learn that the world was 
‘led with minute things that had never 
been dreamed of before. But man had 
discovered them, therefore man could 
earn to control them. Devoutly thought- 
ful people took the view that man with 
such knowledge could truly be God's 
partner, and physicians characteristically 
subscribed to the view, “Man treats, God 
cures.” 


Man’s VIEW OF THE UNIVERSE and his 
place in it underwent more radical 
change with Darwin’s researches into the 
origin of the species. For centuries men 
had thought of themselves as being very 
distinct from all other living beings. They 
had thought much of their intellectual 
and spiritual kinship with their Creator; 
some even despised their bodies as mate- 
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rial things. In their thinking, they had 
kept man and other living things in sepa- 
rate compartments. Darwin’s _ studies 
proved conclusively that man has a kin- 
ship with the rest of the world. Anato- 
mists had often pointed out the basic 
similarities of human beings and other 
animals, but somehow Darwin’s histori- 
cal perspective was more threatening. 

Actually, Darwin never maintained 
that man is anything less than human. 
But in tracing the possible origin of man 
to a variant from kindred forms of ani- 
mal life, it seemed at first as though this 
were a denial of man’s better nature and 
of his ability to aspire and achieve. The 
conflict between religion and science be- 
came most marked over this issue. How- 
ever, as the years passed and people re- 
flected further on Darwin’s discoveries, it 
became less threatening to think of hu- 
man creatures as somewhat like animals 
in their basic structure, blood circulation, 
and body chemistry, and as having had 
similar origins in the dim distant past. 

In due time, Darwin’s main point that 
man followed and rose above other mam- 
malian life has become generally ac- 
cepted in our Western world. Five fun- 
damentals of evolution are: 


Life on this earth began in extremely 
simple forms .. . 

These simple forms of life evolved into 
more complex forms . . - 

Into this age-long process finally came 
Man with his human brain. . . 

Then Man himself gradually developed 
ability to think abstractly about things . . . 

Across the centuries, in different parts 
of the world, peoples independently of on2 
another have come to high levels of moral 
and spiritual ideas. - . 


Thus it happens that today most of us 
no longer see any conflict between the 
evolutionary view of man’s origin and a 
religious interpretation of creation. Evo- 
lution is simply the method God has 
used. Unlike the sheep or the monkey, 
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man sees his life as a whole—he sees the 
relation of his past to his present and 
uses his knowledge and insight to fash- 
ion his future. In short, he thinks, 
values, foresees, and creates. He chooses 
his purposes and often works out new 
and more effective ways of achieving 
them. In the minds of many, man’s sense 
of kinship with the Divine has been en- 
hanced rather than destroyed by the evo- 
lutionary view. 

Interestingly enough, more rapid ad- 
vances in biology and medicine were 
made following acceptance of the evolu- 
tionary view. Thanks to similarities in 
our physical structure and body chemis- 
try and that of other animals, and to the 
development and use of serums, vaccines, 
glandular extracts, and other health-con- 
ducive substances which have their ori- 
gin in other forms of animal life, we are 
today a healthier people. 

There are further questions we can 
call upon pure science to answer. The 
control and uses of the gigantic forces 
released in atomic fission certainly are 
problems for the scientific laboratory. 
Radio measurement of interstar distances 
is a. problem rightly addressed to spe- 
cialists in electronics and the mathe- 
matics of astronomy. Generation and 
application of life-saving chemical sub- 
stances are the specific area of the bio- 
chemist and his fellow-researchers. Mod- 
ern science is advancing every frontier 
of knowledge about our world. 

Scientists are developing new tech- 
niques of investigation that give us 
clearer answers to our questions about 
the world in which we live. There are 
instruments now to count the number of 
electrons reaching earth in the cosmic 
rays from a distant star, for example. 
New developments in electron micro- 
scopes permit the scientist to examine 
and measure the millionth part of an 
invisible organism, and to determine ac- 
curately its chemical compound. Our 
genius for devising instruments to extend 
the range of human senses gives us the 
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means of answering numerous questions 
about the physics of light, sound, heat, 
motion, structure, and about the chem- 
istry of all kinds of substances. By this 
knowledge we have come far toward a 
better understanding of ourselves. 


Much of our modern civilization we 
owe to science. Rightly do we pay trib- 
ute to the Roentgens, the Edisons, the 
Pasteurs, the Curies, the Carrels, and all 
the host of other men and women whose 
fertile brains have given so much to 
make life pleasant and safe, comfortable 
and varied. With much propriety Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University 
chose for inscription on the column in 
the Congressional Library dedicated to 
science the psalmist’s statement, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork,” 
as the one which best expresses the spirit 
of science. Increasingly, scientists are 
saying that this is scientifically’ true. 


The more we have learned about the 
world we live in, the more we appre- 
ciate the degree to which things are shot 
through with law and order. And in a 
sense we marvel all the more. Instead 
of one great overpowering mystery we 
live in the face of numerous mysteries. 


But there is this difference: We now 
understand enough to give us ground for 
real appreciation. The faith which we 
span whatever is beyond the realm of 
knowledge becomes a very reasonable 
faith. The faith of our forefathers who 
accepted the Genesis story without ques- 
tion was extremely simple and, because 
it was simple and held by all, it was a 
real source of confidence and strength. 
Yet it had not the grounding in demon- 
strable fact which our faith has when 
built upon certain knowledge. The more 
we learn of the discoveries of sceince, 
the more complex and marvelous our 
world seems and the more evident that 
this world could not be the product of 
chance, but could spring only from a 
Creative Intelligence.* 
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HERE is so much harmony of 

sight and sound in nature and so 

much that is fitting and good in 
‘suman life that belief in the goodness 
f God has been to most people a rea- 
sonable faith. But why is there so much 
uffering, sickness, and evil? Especially 
)vhen catastrophe, accident and _ illness 
\trike us we are forced to wonder why. 
!Vhen these first come close to us we 
nay rebel with youthful vigor and con- 
ude that “there can be no God,” or 
‘hat if he exists he must then be either 
‘evil br weak. Each of us has known that 
/nood at some time. 


Through the ages this has been one 
-f life’s most puzzling and distressing 
jaysteries. It is a central problem in the 
'-terature of most peoples. The Hebrews 
‘yrestled with it as in the story of Job. 

“he Greeks wrote it large in their drama. 
is still a common theme of novelists 
nd playwrights. So long as people seek 
jsleasure and avoid pain, or crave satis- 
‘actions and find suffering hard to en- 

lure—and there is every reason to be- 
‘jieve that people will always do that— 
-o long will suffering and evil remain 
. problem and a threat to. our faith in 
3od’s mercy and kindness. What is the 
snswer? 

There is no perfect answer. But there 
re answers that make sense. In the first 
lace, we might as well admit that the 
‘moral answer that suffering is a punish- 
ment for sin or wrongdoing has been 
very much overworked. You will recall 
m the Bible how Job’s advisers kept on 
msisting that he must have committed 
“ome sin or done some wrong for which 
‘Sod was punishing him by inflicting 
sreat sufferings upon him. 

Job did not like that answer and 
slaimed that it was not true. When his 


®See A. Cressy Morrison’s Man Does Not 
Stand Alone, Fleming H. Revell Co. (New 
York, 1944), and Lecomte du Nouy’s Human 
Yestiny, Longmans, Green and Co. (New York, 
".947) for two convincing and able statements 
}of this conviction. 
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advisers urged him to give up his faith 
he refused to do so. He could not be- 
lieve that God was punishing him, or 
that God would forsake him. He did not 
solve the tormenting mystery, but some- 
how he felt that, hard as it was to en- 
dure his suffering, it was real, and he 
learned something from it. He declared 
he still believed in God and his good- 
ness. 

It is to be noted, too, that Jesus never 
subscribed to the view that suffering is 
born of personal wrongdoing. Remem- 
ber his reply when people brought before 
him a blind man and demanded to know 
if this man had sinned, or his parents? 
And He replied, “Neither . . . but that 
the works of God might be made mani- 
fest,” and then He healéd him. Unfor- 
tunately, when all suffering is interpreted 
as punishment for wrongdoing, many 
people develop feelings of guilt which 
make their suffering worse. 


SoME OF THE SUFFERING in our times 
is a result of our own ignorance, our 
lack of knowledge. This is almost to be 
expected, however. There is no way of 
giving people complete freedom without 
the possibility that they will make wrong 
choices—choices that will bring suffering 
on themselves or others. Some suffering, 
thus, is the “price” we pay for being 
persons rather than automatons. Our lib- 
erty to make wise choices and learn by 
them and to make wrong choices and 
learn through them is so real that God 
refuses to interfere with whatever way 
we use this liberty in marking our des- 
tiny. 

Automatons might be made “good,” 
by some absolute standard of goodness, 
but people can be good and wise and 
happy only through their own choices, 
individually and jointly. In human ex- 
perience enforced goodness is not really 
good. 

Human suffering has been the major 
challenge that urged people to learn 
what they needed to know to avoid trou- 
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ble and sorrow. For centuries lightning 
seemed a terrible evil, and was a source 
of great fear to many people. Yet it led 
Franklin, Edison, and many others to 
be curious about it and by study to 
discover the laws of electricity, of which 
lightning was but one form. The suffer- 
ings of people through illness led Pas- 
teur and a long succession of biologists 
and physicians to work and study to dis- 
cover the sources of infectious diseases. 
Thus they reached much of human ill- 
ness, suffering, and premature death. 

Similarly, the misery and sufferings of 
people who are mentally ill or who 
otherwise are very unhappy have stimu- 
lated other men and women to study 
the reasons for these and to work to 
find ways of preventing, curing, or cor- 
recting them. Economists and_ sociolo- 
gists, impressed with the needless sufter- 
ings caused by economic depressions and 
unemployment, are striving to find better 
ways of managing human affairs so that 
these troubles can be averted or some- 
how offset. 

Again, sufferings have been a major 
avenue to social responsibility. We can 
easily identify ourselves with those who 
suffer and so we work for causes that 
help to reduce suffering. Much creative 
writing has been so motivated. This was 
true of the stories of Charles Dickens, 
Markham’s “Man With the Hoe,” and 
many others. Today, thousands of peo- 
ple are working hard to find ways of 
preventing wars and maintaining peace 
because of the picture of war-induced 
sufferings which their minds cannot 
throw off. Some have suffered firsthand, 
others have had kinsfolk and_ friends 
whose sufferings have been impressive 
enough to move them to take action to 
outlaw war and build peace. Improve- 
ment in our laws, in working conditions, 
in medical care, and even in education 
has been designed largely to get rid of 
preventable suffering and evil. 

This is not to say that all clouds have 
silver linings or that suffering is a form 
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of good. Quite to the contrary—and es- 
pecially as Jesus saw it—evil is really 
evil to be faced and done away with. 
As such it offered to him a challenge 
to do his creative best in overcoming it. 
He sought always to replace illness with 
health and suffering with enjoyment and 
fullness of living... . 


ONE OF THE MANY CAMPS within one 
hundred miles of New York City which 
gives summer vacations to hundreds of 
children is known as the Wilbur Herrlich 
Memorial Farm. The camp takes _ its 
name from a boy who grew up in New 
York City. He was full of life, a good 
sport, and especially friendly with lads 
who had had few chances in life. His 
father had talked about buying a sum- 
mer home where the family could spend 
their summers in greater comfort. But 
Wilbur, thinking of his many friends in 
the crowded city who never got to the 
country, expressed the opinion that they 
had lots of room in their home and sug- 
gested to his dad, “Instead of buying a 
home for ourselves, why don’t you buy 
a farm in the country and send a lot of 
these kids there for vacations?” 

A little later Wilbur contracted pneu- 
monia and died rather suddenly—that 
was before the discovery of sulfa drugs 
and penicillin which might have saved 
his life. Thinking often of the boy’s sug- 
gestion and wish, the father decided to 
make good on it and purchased a farm 
which he turned over to a social agency 
of the church to which he belonged. 

Tragedy came into another family of 
a happy young father and mother and 
their two bright, vigorous boys. While 
at the shore the older boy, aged eight, 
in eagerness for experience, ventured too 
far in a boat where he could not cope 
with the winds and waves, and was 
drowned. The parents were in deep and 
tragic grief. However, they were not 
blinded by their tears. Their keen gaze 
soon discerned that of all would-be com- 
forters those alone brought comfort who 
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themselves had sorrowed. From such ob- 
servation sprang the inevitable conclu- 
sion: That through their own so _ bitter 
loss was bestowed upon them a priceless 
gift; into their empty hands was placed 
power to which they had hitherto been 
stranger, power to cheer, to heal, to 
bless, in the deep and cheerless passes 
of the soul. They learned how to make 
constructive use of their unhappy ex- 
perience. 

From that revealing what blessing was 
to flow! Almost immediately, upon a 
vacation journey, these two fine people 
met an elderly lady embittered by many 
years of invalidism. In frank simplicity 
they told her their recent discovery. As 
though by miracle the invalid’s attitude 
toward life was changed. 

Soon thereafter the invalid’s minister 
called at her home. She told him of 
her joy in learning that loss need not 
all be gloom, that from weakness may 
spring power. Did she know that this 
very man had for years eaten resentment 
with his daily bread, because, capable 


-! as he was of occupying a city pulpit, the 


health of loved ones made necessary a 
“backwoods” parish? If the invalid did 
not know this, it was a random arrow 
of hers which struck the mark. By her 
words that minister's outlook upon his 
ministry was utterly transformed. So 
filled with joy was he that on Sunday 
morning he told his congregation. From 
a wound in one home, circles of healing 
widened to many people. 

Nor was this all. Something must be 
done, these parents said, to perpetuate 
the spirit of their boy.. Why not a gift 
of books, a little memorial library, to 
which from time to time additions could 
be made, perhaps in, some boarding 
school for boys, preferably for boys un- 
derprivileged? The school was found. 
New interest in its library was awakened 


among the school’s directors. Investiga- 


tion then disclosed that library facilities 
had long been inadequate in books, ac- 
commodations, cataloguing, and supervi- 
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sion. Through special gifts from friends 
and officers of the school, through a 
great upsurge of interest on the part of 
the staff and others, each of these needs 
is now being met. To many boys will 
come the joy and blessing of fuller 
knowledge because of a boy who was 
lost and a power which was gained. 

These two instances may serve to il- 
lustrate the manner in which the affirma- 
tive use of suffering and sorrow assumes 
variety of form and releases ever-widen- 
ing rings of benefits. 


“Ir a MAN pIE, shall he live again?” 
has been asked for ages, and in all ages 
it has had various answers. In the full 
vigor of youth we seldom ask it; in the 
ripeness of age we are more concerned 
with the answer. 

As psychologists, we observe people's 
curiosity about this; their fear, and their 
hopes. But psychology as such has no 
sure answers, any more than any other 
branch of learning has. This question 
takes all of us beyond the realm of sci- 
entific proof. Now, as in all times, an- 
swers are born of faith. None is really 
demonstrable. Both the man who says 
that death is the end and the one who 
believes in a future life of opportunity 
and blessedness are expressing a faith. 

Some religious leaders have had great 
certainty that there is a life beyond the 
grave and their followers have usually 
shared that faith. But such leaders have 
always stressed a superior quality of life, 
not just its continuity. They have lived 
for values that deserve to endure. There- 
by they have wielded an immortal in- 
fluence. That much can be demon- 
strated. 

To many people it boils down to this: 
Our law-abiding universe and the “up- 
ward looking and the light” in human 
life fit best into a God-ordered world; 
and in a God-ordered world where hu- 
man values are supreme, it is only rea- 
sonable and fitting that life go on. “Man 
shall live again” is mostly the answer of 
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those who are sure of God and who have 
embodied some of his qualities in their 
lives. As one of the early Christian apos- 
tles put it: “We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, because 
we love the brethren. . . . If our heart 
condemn us not, we have boldness to- 
ward God . . . God is love, and he that 
abideth in love abideth in God, and. God 
in him.” (I John 3:14, 21; 4:16.) In 
other words, assurance comes from the 
faith that God can be trusted to preserve 
anything as worthy as personality and 
to give opportunity for yet fuller and 
more splendid development. 


TO THE LEADER 

This article contains too much mate- 
rial to be covered adequately in discus- 
sion at one league session. Probably you 
will find it profitable to use it at two 
meetings. 

At the first deal with the mystery of 
the sources and nature of the universe 
and of our entrance into life. At the sec- 
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ond consider the mystery of suffering, 
of the purpose of life, and of our inev- 
itable exit. 

The topic may be dealt with in the 
traditional manner, with the leader either, 
reading the article or presenting its 
thoughts in his own words. Following 
this the entire group may discuss the 
questions under “What Do I Believe 
About Life’s Great Questions?” 


An interesting alternative might be for 
three different people to serve on a 
panel, each representing one of the three 
different viewpoints listed under each. of 
the questions in the “What Do I Believe 

” section. This will take considerable 
thought and preparation on the part of 
these three people. 


Instead of presenting the article at all, 
the leader might pose each of the 10 
questions to the entire league and then 
direct them in the working out of a 
common answer. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


Hymns: : 
“Lord of All Being, Thrones Afar” 
“Praise the Lord of Heaven” 
“The Heavens Declare Thy Glory” 
“Beautiful Saviour” 
“O Worship the King” 
“My God, I Thank Thee, Who Hast 

Made” 
Psalms 8, 19, 148 
Scripture: A passage from Job 37:5-39:30 
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A college of great teaching noted for 
developing the best capabilities of its 
students and for turning out Chris- 
tian men and women who make good 
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